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President Ford receives the first 1976 Bicentennial Golden 
Eagle Passport from Secretary of the Interior Thomas S. Kieppe 
The $10 Passport provides admission to National Parks and 
Recreation Areas where entrance fees are charged. The 
companion Golden Age Passport is free to persons 62 or older 


LAND AND 
WATER 
CONSERVATION 
FUND 


Full Funding Proposed 


The Ford Administration's 1977 
Budget Proposal includes full annual 
funding of $300 million for the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund. 

With a $300-million funding level, 
it is estimated that States and local 
governments will initiate approxi- 
mately 2,500 projects to acquire and 
develop recreation lands and facili- 
ties. These will add to more than 
16,000 grant projects approved 
since the Fund started in 1965. To 
date, Land and Water Conservation 


GOLDEN EAGLE PASSPORT 


and provides admission, plus a 50 percent discount on Federal 
user fees. Revenue from the Passport program goes into a 
special account of the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
which was fully funded in the President's 1977 budget proposal 
at Kleppe’s request. At right is the Secretary's aide, Mike Gaupin 


Fund appropriations have brought 
1.5 million acres of State and local 
recreation lands into public owner- 
ship and contributed $720 million to 
development of recreation facilities 
for the use of all Americans. 

To date, approximately $800 mil- 
lion of Land and Water Conservation 
Fund moneys have been used in 
more than 28,000 projects to ac- 
quire approximately 1.5 million acres 
of Federal recreation lands, or those 
used for related purposes 

The fiscal year 1977 budget pro- 
posals also will enable the National 





Park Service to purchase lands in 
areas such as Big Cypress in Flor- 
ida, Big Thicket National Preserve in 
Texas, and Cuyahoga Valley Na- 
tional Recreation Area in Ohio, and 
maintain the momentum gained in 
NPS acquisitions in other natural, 
historical, and recreation areas 

The Forest Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will continue to 
acquire quality recreation lands pri- 
marily within Congressionally author- 
ized areas. Proposed funding also 
provides for acquiring recreation 
lands within Wild and Scenic River 
areas, National Recreation Areas, 
and National Scenic Trails. 

The funds also would be made 
available to the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service to protect essential 
habitat and other nationally signifi- 
Cant areas which are threatened 
and endangered. Acquisition of 
habitat for the endangered Missis- 
sippi sand hill crane and Hawaiian 
waterbirds is included in the budget 
request. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
would continue to acquire lands at 
King Range National Conservation 
Area, Rio Grande Wild and Scenic 
River, Rogue Wild and Scenic River, 
and the Pacific Crest Trail. 

In other portions of the proposed 
budget, the National Park Service 
would receive operational increases 
of funds and permanent increase in 
personnel ceilings by 400 to be 
used in improving operations and 
maintenance in the National Park 
System. 


BOR Director John Crutcher met with 
National Association of State Liaison 
Officers (NASORLO) in Washington. D 
C., in January to discuss the future of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Program. Shown left to right are U.S 
Senator J. Bennett Johnston of 
Louisiana, Interior Subcommittee on 
Parks and Recreation Chairman: James 
Watt. former BOR Director: Gilbert 
LaGasse of Louisiana. NASORLO 
President: Interior Secretary Thomas 
Kleppe: and Director Crutcher 


Swimming pools have been popular 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
projects 


Federal portions of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund acquire some wildlife 
lands 





FLOOD PLAINS 
FOR OPEN SPACE AND 
RECREATION 


By 
“Outdoor Recreation Action” 
Staff 


Floods and their damages have 
always been with us. From the first, 
commerce, water supply, and effi- 
cient transport lured American cities 
and towns to the streamsides, 
shores, and beaches. And with a 
fatalism strangely incongruous with 
American traditions and faith in indi- 
vidual and national ability to mold 
the future, too many homes, families, 
and industries continue to be lo- 
cated in floodiands. 

Despite the risks, man continues 
to build in the flood plain, some- 
times in ignorance, sometimes in 
anticipation or promise of improved 
flood control and abatement, and 
sometimes as a gamble. 

The U. S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers states in its publication, 
“Flood Plain—Handle with Care,” 
“What can we do about this? We 
cannot, of course, erase all develop- 
ment from flood plains and begin 
anew with a clean slate. What we 
can do, however, is try to under- 
stand and respect our flood plains 
and live in harmony with them. And 
the name of that game is wise flood 
plain management. 

“The facts speak for themselves. 
The Federal Government has in- 
vested over $9 billion in flood con- 
trol projects since 1936. State and 
local governments have invested 
additional millions (or billions ac- 
cording to some sources. Ed.). De- 
spite those investments, it is esti- 
mated that flood damages have 
been increasing each year since 
1936 and that flood losses now 
come to almost $2 billion annually,” 
the Corps states. 


Hurricane Betsy in 1965 brought New 
Orleans, La., some of the severest 
property damage on record 





Maurice D. Arnold, Northeast Re- 
gional Director of the Interior De- 
partment's Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, states: 


When the waterway floods, as it 
inevitably must, we try to prevent 
reoccurrences by erecting flood- 
control structures. This tactic is 
generally in error. These flood- 
control works are often ineffective 
in the long run and usually pro- 
hibitively costly. Their use Causes 
an unnecessary drain on the tax- 
payer, needless resource loss, 
and even encourages further 
losses through creation of a vi- 
cious cycle of development, flood 
loss, correction, further develop- 
ment, and further flood loss. Our 
misuse of the flood plains is not 
only draining public treasuries, 
but it is also converting key land 
areas into ecological deserts. We 
must change or face serious con- 
sequences, he states. 


Some Major Sources of Assistance 


Feceral Government 


Department of Agriculture 


The Soil Conservation Service provides: 
@ Flood hazard and flood plain land use studies. 


e River basin study assistance. 


e Public Law 566 small watershed project assist- 


ance. 


Adding to the difficulty all across 
America is the fact that flood prob- 
lems are not static. Development 
and denudation of watersheds in- 
crease runoff so that 50- and 100- 
year flood plains may expand every 
decade. 

Siltation gradually eliminates the 
effectiveness of flood control dams, 
and ever higher waters challenge 
the design capacities of man-made 
channels and levee systems. 

Antiquated storm sewers in the 
urban areas are increasingly over- 
burdened or encroached upon by 
flood levels expanding because of 
poor flood control and inadequate 
watershed management. Mounting 
volumes mix untreated sewage into 
downstream flows. 

Streams that used to recharge 
underground aquifers, depositing 
rich soils on permeable bottom- 
lands, swamps, marshes, and wet- 
lands are subject to rapid flushing 
actions that scarify floodways and 


build higher flood levels in the 
downstream reaches. 

Unwary buyers of homes and 
realty accept sites nearer the flood- 
way—many times “suckered” during 
dry seasons or through promises of 
improved upstream flood control. 

Full appreciation of the severity of 
the Nation's flood problems really 
takes the witnessing of a former 
Rapid City, S. Dak., mayor who saw 
the center of his city decimated by 
floodwaters in 1972; or a resident 
along Four Mile Run in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., metropolitan area whose 
home was flooded in 1975 for the 
third or fourth time; or a Pacific 
Northwest dairy farmer who in 1975 
lost 236 of his herd of 237 uninsured 
dairy cattle. 

Former Rapid City Mayor Donald 
V. Barnett is an articulate spokes- 
man for them. “... what had hap- 
pened in that area between the dam 
of Pactola, 18 creek miles away and 
the city limits of Rapid City, some 15 


Department of Defense 
The U. S. Army Corps of Engineers provides: 
e@ Flood Plain Management Studies free to any State 
or local government. 
e@ Technical services to all Federal agencies, includ- 
ing flood delineation for the Federal Insurance 


studies. 


Administration. 
e Guides, pamphlets, and published flood plain 


e Assistance and sponsorship for training programs. 


e@ Resource Conservation and Development project 
assistance. 
Contact: Local Soil Conservation Service offices, or Soil 
Conservation Service, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20250. 


Department of Commerce 
The National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion provides: 
e Coastal Zone Management Program planning and 
program assistance to States. 
e Flood plain insurance studies for the Federal 
Insurance Administration. 
The National Weather Service provides: 
e Flood forecasting and warning services. 
Contact: National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration, Office of Coastal Zone Management, 3300 
Whitehaven St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20235; or 
local Weather Bureau. 


Contact: Office of the Chief of Engineers, Forrestal 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 20314. 


Department of Housing and Urban Development 

The Community Planning and Development Adminis- 

tration provides: 

e 701 planning assistance in urban areas. 

e Funding of acquisitions for “beautification of urban 

land, the conservation of open spaces and natural 
resources and scenic areas, the provision of 
recreational opportunities or the guidance of urban 
development.” 
Local government funding of “flood and drainage 
facilities in cases where assistance for such facili- 
ties has been determined to be unavailable from 
other Federal agencies or programs." Federal 
Register, June 9, 1975. 

The Federal Insurance Administration provides: 

e Administration of the Federal Flood Insurance 
Program, establishing flood elevations and extent 





and 16 inches of rain fell in certain 
cells. The water came raging down- 
hill, because of the force of gravity, 
came thundering toward Rapid City 


“We had trouble in the city be- 
cause we had violated the flood 
plain with residential and commer- 
cial properties and we had failed to 
have the proper type of security in 
mind when we had allowed this type 
of random development to happen 
at the bottom of a canyon on the 
banks of Rapid Creek in an area 
which historically had had minor 
flooding every 10 years and major 
flooding once every 50 years. 

“The waters came raging down 
tearing out bridges. It went through 
the golf course. It tore out residential 


Torrential rains and early snowmelt in 
1975 filled the Snohomish River, the 
Cedar, the Stillaquamish, and other 
Washington State rivers and streams to 
critical flood stages 


of the floodways as required for local government 
participation in the program. 
Contact: Assistant Secretary for Community Plannning 
and Development, 451 7th St., S.W., Washington, D. C. 
20410. 


Department of the Interior 
The U. S. Geological Survey provides: 
Streamflow, including flooding, information nation- 
wide. 
Detailed reports on major floods 
Research on flood frequency and the effects of 
urbanization. 
Mapping of flood-prone areas 
Flood Insurance studies for the Federal Insurance 
Administration. 
Contact: U. S. Geological Survey, National Center, 
Reston, Va. 22092, or more than 100 field offices, or 
field centers at Denver, Colo. and Menlo Park, Calif. 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation provides 

e Land and Water Conservation Fund matching 
grants for Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor Rec- 
reation Planning, and for the acquisition and 
development of State and local government parks 
and recreation areas. 

@ Technical advice and assistance on recreation 
and other open space uses of the flood plain 
Contact: Appropriate Regional Offices listed inside 

“Action's” front cover 


The Bureau of Reclamation provides: 
e Water resource advice and assistance in the 
States west of the Mississippi River. 
e@ Flood insurance studies for the Federal Insurance 
Administration. 
Contact: Regional Offices, or Bureau of Reclamation, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 

The Tennessee Valley Authority provides: 

e Flood hazard reports, advice and technical assist- 
ance to local governments located in the Tennes- 
see River Valley. 

e Flood insurance studies for the Federal Insurance 
Administration. 

Contact: Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tenn. 
37902 


U. S. Water Resources Council 

The Water Resources Council provides: 

e Principles, Standards, and Procedures for water 
resources programs; new 1975 discount rate and 
cost sharing standards are subject to approval by 
the President before becoming effective. 

e Preparation of a second National Water Assess- 
ment, probably available in 1977 

e Preparation of a National Resource Strategy. 

Contact: U. S. Water Resources Council, Suite 800, 
2120 L St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 20037 





properties, a whole subdivision was 
completely taken out. It came raging 
through town. It tore out all of these 
creek front very plush homes in this 
neck of the woods that never should 
have been there in the first place. It 
came raging through this shopping 
center and we had damage to a 
couple of dozen stores in there. (It) 
came busting through town and hit 
the poor people, and it killed them 
just as randomly as it had the rich 
people ... (but) when it got into the 
agricultural area down here, it 
slowed down and deposited top soil 
and bodies and trailer houses and 
automobiles and buildings, all up 
and down this beautiful valley, and 
by the time the water got to the 
Cheyenne River about 15 miles, it 
was moving routinely and very 
slowly and nobody was killed in the 
agricultural areas. 

“What am | trying to say? I’m 
trying to say that we should never 
have been foolish enough to violate 
that flood plain. That was a stupid 
place for a residential property. 

“Well, folks, we had had some 
terrible adjustments in land planning 
along the banks of Rapid Creek .. . 
First of all, if we would have left 
Seaversons’ horse pasture the way it 
belonged, we might have lost a half 
dozen riding ponies and that’s all. If 
we would not have permitted the 
mobile home courts to violate this 
floodway all up and down the creek, 
then we would have had more park- 
like activities and more recreation in 
the floodway the way it belonged 


In the aftermath, the Mayor states, 
“... we had, first of all, the fact that 
238 people were known dead and 
four still missing. We had 1,100 
homes that had been horribly dam- 
aged; 160 businesses located on 
the floodway .. .” 

Rapid City subsequently received 
$48 million of Federal disaster as- 
sistance. Combined with $16 million 
of local moneys, it was used to 
move the 1,100 families and 157 of 
the businesses out of the floodway. 

The Mayor proudly describes the 
planning and work which followed. 
Using local bond issue moneys and 
Federal Land and Water Conserva- 


tion Fund grants totaling $3.6 mil- 
lion, Rapid City started a new kind 
of development along Rapid Creek. 

Canyon Lake, a small recreational 
lake breached by the flood, is re- 
stored with a dam faced with con- 
crete and steel. Canyon Lake Park 
has been enlarged with few struc- 
tures in it. Instead of a 9-hole golf 
course, the city now has an 18-hole 
course and a pitch-and-putt course 
in another area. Instead of three or 
four little league ball fields, there will 
be 10 or 15. The floodway will be 
used for a recreational parkway with 
hiking, biking, and equestrian trails. 
There will be public fishing on pub- 
licly owned property, a Parks De- 
partment tree nursery, school ath- 
letic fields and parking areas, and a 
Civic center parking area. Most im- 
portant of all, though, Barnett says 
there is a permanent floodway 
through the center of the city allow- 
ing flood waters to flow through with 
minimum or no damage. 

In 1975, major flooding on both 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
proved again that traditional efforts 
to alleviate flood damages have 
been ineffective. In fact, Nicholas 
Lally, Chief of the Division of Flood 
Plain Management for the Federal 
Insurance Administration, says: 

“| think in the last 3 years there 
have been something like 60 to 75 
national disasters declared. | think 
all but three were due to flooding. 
There were three, | think, that were 
due to tornadoes.” 

In this climate during 1974 and 
1975, a group of concerned organi- 
zations joined forces in a series of 
conferences designed to examine 
the impacts of present flood plain 
policies, programs, and practices; to 
define realistic goals for use of de- 
veloped flood plains; to outline fu- 
ture management directions for un- 
developed flood plains; and to rec- 
ommend policies and identify strate- 
gies needed in flood management. 


A National Forum 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
of the U.S. Department of the Inte- 
rior, the League of Women Voters, 
and the National Association of 
Counties agreed to cosponsor a 


series of conferences. Citizens and 
public officials were called together 
to consider “The Water’s Edge: The 
Future of the Flood Plain." Emphasis 
was placed on open space and 
outdoor recreation. 

As a result, Regional Forums met 
throughout the Nation during the 
winter of 1974-75. Other sponsors 
joined in some areas, including the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, the 
University of Michigan's Sea Grant 
Program, the Colorado Municipal 
League, and the Denver, Colo., Ur- 
ban Drainage and Flood Control 
District. 

These regional meetings culmi- 
nated in a National Forum, held in 
September 1975 at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Some Better ideas 

Participants in the Regional and 
National Forums made 50 or more 
recommendations on flood plain 
management. Some major ones in- 
clude: 


Federal-General 


National Policy. There should be a 
clear, concise statement of national 
policy on flood plain management, 
with criteria provided to state and 
local governments to be used in 
establishing guidelines for specific 
uses to be permitted in the flood 
plain. 

Comprehensive Planning. 
Streambeds, floodways, and flood 
plain fringes which make up the 
flood plain are usually a relatively 
small part of the total watershed 
which should be-considered in plan- 
ning and management. On more 
than one occasion, participants 
noted that the flood plain is nature's 
arrangement for periodic flood stor- 
age and discharge. Though the 
fringe and portions of the floodway 
may at times be dry, eventually 
exceptional flooding conditions lead 
to the stream’s reclaiming the flood 
plain regardless of the structures 
and facilities man has put there. 
Comprehensive planning and man- 
agement should extend throughout 
the reaches of the watershed so that 
“water is retained as near as possi- 
ble to the spot where it falls.” 





RIVERINE FLOOD HAZARD AREAS 


Washington families suffered damage in 
December 1975: at least six counties 
were declared disaster areas 


A dairy herd seeks respite from 
Snohomish River waters along an 
elevated road right-of-way. Some 2,000 


1. REGULATORY FLOODWAY—Kept open to carry floodwater—no building or fill. 
2. REGULATORY FLOODWAY FRINGE—Use permitted if protected by fill, flood proofed or 
otherwise protected. 


3. REGULATORY FLOOD LIMIT—Besed on technica! study—outer limit of the floodway fringe. 
4. STANDARD PROJECT FLOOD (SPF) LiMiT—Area subject to possible flooding by very large 
floods. 


For the Long Term. Man's man- 
agement of the flood plain has 
tended to use relatively short term 
measures. In 500 years, the reser- 
voirs will be full of sediment and the 
levees will be topped by ever higher 
floodwaters. Flood plains and other 
critical areas should be identified 
and managed in ways that will per- 
petuate and perhaps enhance 
man's use of them for all time 

Statutory Provisions. Although 
many regard current flood plain 
management statutes as an ade- 
quate framework to do the job, con- 


Twin Rivers Park, Arlington, Wash., 
helped to disperse floodwaters of the 
Stillaquamish River 


ference participants urged that ef- 
forts be continued to perfect and 
strengthen programs now underway 
The National Forum also called for 
new consumer protection legislation 
to regulate sales of flood prone 
lands and ensure consumer aware- 
ness of the hazards. 

Educate and Inform. Urgent calls 
came on several occasions for Fed- 
eral, State, and local efforts to make 
Americans aware of flooding prob- 
lems and the programs and prac- 
tices available to ease or prohibit 
flooding disasters. Flood plain action 


A U. S. Water Resources Council 
graphic illustration 


in general is stimulated at the local 
level. The sponsoring organizations 
should initiate a grass roots informa- 
tion effort to tell the public of flood 
plain management issues. States, 
counties, cities, private organiza- 
tions, extension services, river basin 
commissions, soil conservation dis- 
tricts, and public school systems 
should undertake information pro- 
grams. The Water Resources Coun- 
cil and the State agencies should be 
designated by Executive Order as 
clearinghouses for flood plain man- 
agement information. 

Provide Technical Assistance. 
Programs should be expanded and 
financed to make technical assist- 
ance in flood plain management 
available to all State, local, and 
private interests. Particularly, the 
National Forum urged Congress to 





appropriate sufficient funds as soon 
as possible to complete flood insur- 
ance studies and related flood in- 
surance rate maps in all flood prone 
areas. This should encompass the 
limits of the 100-year and 500-year 
floods and should reflect structural 
influences. Areas of critical concern 
should be designated to discourage 
certain developments. 

Funding. |In several instances, 
participants urged that funding un- 
der the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Program be modified to 
provide more than half of the costs 
to states and localities for acquiring 
lands in the flood plain for park, 
recreation, and open space pur- 
poses. Other Federal programs, 
such as the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Resource Conservation and 
Development Program, should em- 
phasize flood plain management 
projects. 


State Actions 
States should enact legislation es- 


tablishing a license system for con- 
struction in the flood plain. States 
should retain the power to act for 
local governments if they do not act 
for themselves when flood plain 
problems are larger than the local 
jurisdiction in question. 

States should pass flood plain 
zoning enabling legislation backed 
by performance standards to sup- 
port and encourage appropriate lo- 
cal zoning decisions in the flood 
plain. 


Local Government Actions 


In urbanized problem areas, ac- 
tion should be taken to spread the 
burden regionally, statewide, or na- 
tionally. Officials should consider 
flood plain purchase only as an 
alternative to other solutions such as 
zoning, easements, etc. Flood plain 
purchase and relocation should be 
made more attractive by Federal, 
State, and local financial incentives. 
These could be in the form of tax 
advantages, special assessment cri- 
teria, etc. Local governments should 
develop and enforce effective flood 
plain regulations that will insure relo- 
cation after flood disaster (i.e., fi- 
nanced through the flood insurance 


San Antonio, Tex., is proud of the Paseo 
del Rio, a riverwalk along the San 
Antonio River, which runs about 25 feet 
below street level through the city’s 
center. The riverwalk illustrates the 
attractions and community values which 
can be obtained by careful design, 
specially applicable to urban areas 
where development already has 
foreclosed other approaches 


program). Local governments 
should adopt urban renewal pro- 
grams in blighted urban flood 
plains. 

In undeveloped flood plains, poli- 
cies that place the burden of devel- 
oping the flood plain on the devel- 
oper through effective flood plain 
regulations should be developed 
and actively enforced. Also, policies 
should be developed at all levels to 
encourage flood plain acquisition, 
donation, and non-development 
through tax incentives, Federal grant 
program purchases, planned unit 
development regulations, density 
transfers, reassessments, etc. There 
shou'd be efforts to keep flood 
plains in agricultural or undeveloped 
condition; to retain and enhance 
existing open space values; and to 
develop State incentives to local 
governments to zone or use other 
appropriate controls. Unique wet- 
lands and flood plains should be 
identified and regulated or pur- 
chased through Federally funded 
programs 

All local governments should state 
policy that flood plains will be used 
only for purposes which allow them 
to serve for conveyance of flood 
waters when needed 

Local governments should adopt 
and enforce subdivision and _ build- 


ing regulations which restrict new 
development in flood plains. They 
also should curtail the rate of storm 
water runoff in watershed lying out- 
side the flood plain so that the 
effects of new urbanization will not 
increase flood elevations. 

They should adopt a policy of 
removal of structures in flood prone 
areas continually subject to flood 
damage, rather than devise struc- 
tural measures that abate floods. To 
avoid hardship on owners, struc- 
tures could be removed when the 
economic or useful life of the struc- 
ture is over. 

Local governments should en- 
Courage dedication and donation of 
privately owned flood plain lands for 
public open space and recreation 
use by providing incentives such as 
density controls, transferable devel- 
opment rights, planned unit devel- 
opment, tax concessions such as 
reduced valuations for open space 
dedication, and tax rebates or re- 
mission for donation or public dedi- 
cation. 

They should discourage utilities 
and public facilities which are likely 
to generate growth in flood plains 
and other environmentally sensitive 
areas. 

All local jurisdictions that are flood 
prone should participate in the Na- 
tional Flood Insurance Program. 


How Some Programs Work 

Scattered across America are 
programs that seem to work. In most 
instances, their sponsors and re- 
sponsible officials point out that out- 
door recreation is a suitable and 
satisfactory use of the flood plain. 

Perhaps the classic examples are 
several flood control projects now 
underway by the Corps of Engj- 
neers. These involve the use of 
combinations of structural and non- 
structural methods which may be 
representative of flood control tech- 
niques in the future. 

The Water Resources Act of 1974 
P.L. 93-251, formalized nonstruc- 
tural approaches to flood control 
Section 73 of the act specified that 
“In the survey, planning or design of 
any federal agency of any project 
involving flood protection. consider- 





* 


ation shall be given to nonstructural 
alternatives to prevent or reduce 
flood damages including flood 
proofing of structures, flood plain 
regulation, acquisition of flood plain 
lands for recreational, fish and wild- 
life and other public purposes, and 
relocation.” The act also stipulated 
that such measures would be used 
in the Charles River, Mass., Littleton 
Colo., and Prairie du Chien, Wis 
projects 

The Prairie du Chien, Wis., project 
provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment cost-share on an 80 percent 
Federal, 20 percent local basis in a 
program that will remove some 150 
to 160 buildings from the lower 
portions of the flood plain and relo- 
cate them in flood free areas. Much 
of the cleared flood plain will be 
devoted to open space and outdoor 
recreation uses 

The Upper Charles River, Mass 
project provides for outright Federal 
purchase of 17 natural flood water 
storage areas. This will prevent de- 
velopment which otherwise would 
intensify downstream flood prob- 
lems. The areas will be used largely 
for hunting and fishing 

n the Denver, Colo., area a proj- 
ect at Littleton, Colo., will trade off 
some authorized Corps of Engineers 
channelization and levee work for 
open space acquisition, using the 
funds saved to purchase the land 
The area, extending several miles 
below Chatfield Dam, will be pre- 
served for urban open space and 
recreation 

The city of Denver has formed a 
Platte River Development Committee 
which plans a linear park corridor 
along the river at an eventual cost of 
$5 million in local, State, and Fed- 
eral funds. The project will add 
about 350 acres of water-oriented 
flood plain recreation areas. Com- 
pletion is scheduled in late 1976 

At Indian Bend Wash in Maricopa 
County, Ariz., structural and non- 
structural measures are being used 
to provide protection against 100- 
year-frequency floods. The project 
consists of three parts: An inlet, a 
greenbelt floodway, and an outlet 
Tying the parts together will be an 
11-mile, meandering biking-hiking 





A portion of Indian Bend Wash 
Scottsdale, Ariz., serves as recreation 
area yet helped to disperse 1972 floods 
Though the swimming pool complex is 
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Scottsdale youngsters enjoy one of tr 
early bike path segments. Eventually 
miles of trails and bikeways will traverse 
the Wash, tying parks and recreation 
areas together 


Richmond, Virginia's 14th Street Bridge 
n the foreground leads to industries and 
businesses heavily flooded in 1972 


above flood level, picnic areas 
campsites, ball fields, trails, and play 
courts survive such inundation with little 
or no damage 


trail system that parallels Indian 
Bend Wash from the Arizona Canal 
to the Salt River 

An equestrian trail also is pro- 
posed for the inlet-interceptor chan- 
nel area to connect with the 
County's Sun Circle Hiking and Rid- 
ing Trail System. The city of Scotts- 
dale is planning floodway recrea- 
tional facilities to include parks, golf 
courses, and lakes, all compatible 
with flood control. The Corps of 
Engineers in addition to flood control 
structures iS participating In provi- 
sion of rest areas, a 15-acre school- 
associated park and 20-acre play- 
ground, an information center to 
describe the history and purpose of 
the project, an exhibit center, a 6- 
acre fishing lake adjoining 18 acres 
of open land, and a biking-hiking 
trail system. Authorized by the Flood 
Control Act of 1965, the project 
originally had consisted of a 7-mile 
concrete-lined channel to handle 
flood flows 

In Raleigh, N.C., over 30 local 
civic clubs and neighborhood orga- 
nizations are working on a plan to 
connect their neighborhoods and 
community facilities via a linear park 
along the city’s flood plains. Known 
as the Capital City Greenway Plan, 
the park will encircle and interface 
neighborhoods throughout the city 
It will incorporate bikeways, nature 





Volunteer Boy Scouts and local military 


engineer manpower will help develop 
230-acre Tolt River Park at the 
confluence of the Tolt and Snoqualmie 
Rivers in King County, Wash 


trails, horseback riding trails, picnic 
areas, and other facilities providing 
recreation accessible to the city’s 
121,000 residents. Through dona- 
tions, Federal and State grants, and 
$200,000 of local funds budgeted 
annually for 5 years, Raleigh resi- 
dents look forward to completion of 
the project. 

In King County, Wash., the Chief 
Seattle Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America is helping the county and a 
local military engineering unit to 
construct 230-acre Tolt River Park 
The area lies on both sides of the 
Snoqualmie River at Carnation, 
Wash. Once the river is bridged by 
the engineers, some 20,000 scouts 
of the area will be available for 
weekend work on recreation facili- 
ties. The whole park lies in the 
Snoqualmie flood plain 

Also, Seattle is developing a mil- 
lion-dollar athletic complex on Green 
River flood plain. It will include 
baseball/football/soccer/rugby/ 
hockey fields and a public trail 
around the site. 

Another Washington State city, El- 
lensburg, has acquired lands along 


its Yakima Riverfront and contracted 
with a Seattle firm, ORB Architects/ 
Planners/Engineers, to prepare a 
Comprehensive Park and Recreation 
Plan. Robert W. Bignold, President 
of ORB, says the 10 miles of “water 
trail” will provide boating, fishing, 
and swimming access to the com- 
munity’s 13,000 residents. He states 
that many cities could use money 
normally put into flood control struc- 
tures to purchase and preserve the 
flood plains for recreational or agri- 
Cultural purposes 

Yakima, Wash., also on the Yak- 
ima River, retained another Seattle 
firm, Jones and Jones, to prepare a 
master plan for Freeway Park. It is to 
include about 7'/2 miles of river 
bank a half-mile wide. 

Oregon's Land Conservation and 
Development Commission is moving 
forward with preservation of a 255- 
mile greenway along the Willamette 
River. Some lands already have 
been acquired along the river's 
shores, but the commission is still 
undecided which of several alterna- 
tives it will follow in establishing the 
Willamette Greenway. One proposal 


McFarland Bottoms Outdoor Recreation 
Area at Florence, Ala., is designed to 
tolerate flooding. The golf course, 
camping area, picnic area, parking and 
boat launching facilities withstood 
flooding in 1973 


Trails and Rivers 


Two programs which are ide- 
ally suited to the concept of rec- uit i > 
reation and open space uses of bate pan, 2 ze ew Hh Ye 
undeveloped flood plain are the “Pes. gli | ‘\ 
National Scenic and Recreational “2 yee : * 
Trails System and the National —o \* 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System ' 
Both these concepts have con- 
tributed to the preservation of 
thousands of miles of both rivers 
and trails. River and trail uses 
require few facilities, provide lei- 
sure time opportunities which can 
be interrupted during flood pe- 
riods, and provide incentives for 
preserving vital surrounding 
lands in open space 





is Outright purchase of 320 acres 
along each mile of river at a total 
cost estimated as high as $304 
million. The least expensive ap- 
proach would rely on zoning to keep 
the riverbank in farm use or recrea- 
tional development 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
has helped a number of cities and 
towns in developing or converting 
flood plain areas for recreation use 
Examples are Oliver Springs, Tulla- 
homa, and Dayton, Tenn., and St 
Paul, Va. TVA also regulates the flow 
of reservoir waters at its power- 
houses to enhance boating and fish- 
ing 

The Soil Conservation Service 
provides assistance to communities 
and to landowners in planning and 
applying soil and water conservation 
measures. Its small watershed and 
multi-county resource conservation 
and development projects have 
helped to build many local parks 
and recreation areas with facilities 
that can withstand flooding. 

The Land and Water Conservation 


Fund administered by the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation has assisted a 


Shoreline Park, part of the Boise, Idaho, 
River Greenbelt, has retrieved a part of 
Boise for the people. Previously a 
dumping ground, it now provides 
pleasant riverside trails with bicycle 


total of 141 park and recreation 
projects specifically identified as 
flood plain projects, with grants to- 
taling almost $18 million. Many oth- 
ers not identified as flood plain proj- 
ects have aided acquisition and fa- 
cilities development in flood plains 
An example of designated flood 
plain projects is 253-acre McFarland 
Bottoms Outdoor Recreation Area at 
Florence, Ala., in the Tennessee 
River's flood plain. The city, TVA, 
and the Bureau worked closely in 
designing the park for expected 
flooding. In 1973 after the park was 
completed, almost the entire 253 
acres were flooded. No major re- 
pairs were required, but massive 
cleanup was necessary. A coat of 
silt on the area's 18-hole golf course 
was considered beneficial as a top 
dressing for the fairways 

Another series of disaster-related 
grants have assisted areas, notably 
Rapid City and the Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., area 


The Fund also is providing match- 


ing moneys for Anchorage, Alaska, 
to acquire greenbelts along 2'/2 
miles of Chester Creek and 3'/2 


miles of Campbell Creek. Both will 
provide trails and other facilities in 
the flood plain 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak., has a flood 
plain acquisition program to provide 
recreation along the Big Sioux River 
which loops through the entire city 

Boise, Idaho, is developing an 8- 
mile greenway along the Boise 
River. Seven Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund projects there have 
totaled $687,980. The greenway will 
include hiking, biking, and horse- 
back trails, picnic areas, play areas, 
water access points, golf, and fish- 
ing along the river. 

In Texas and New Mexico, the U. 
S. Section of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission 
cooperates with local interests to 
provide recreation along some 400 
miles of the Rio Grande River. Flood 
plain areas include a 9-hole golf 
course at Anthony, N. Mex.; several 
courses in the Magic Valley below 
Falcon Dam in Texas; a 75-acre 
park south of Mission, Tex.; Jack C 
Vowell Park near El Paso, Tex.; and 
several park and recreation areas 
developed by Dona Ana County on 


The McAllen, Tex., Municipal Golf 
Course is within the Mission Branch 
Floodway in the Magic Valley area 
The course is watered by renovated 


waste trom the McAllen water 
treatment plant 
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rentals and scenic landscaping 





Dayton, Ohio, plans a public walkway 
along the Great Miami River 


90 acres of floodway. These Com- 
mission-administered flood lands are 
made available through long-term 
leases or contracts 

The Miami Conservancy District of 
Dayton, Ohio, owns or controls 
6,340 acres of flood plain along the 
Great Miami River and its tributaries 
About half of that was retained at 
five major flood control dams con- 
structed from 1915 to 1921. The 
District also has over 44 miles of 
channels through nine cities in the 
river valley. Its officials Cooperate 
with cities and counties in develop- 
ment of parks and recreation areas 
suitable for the flood plain 

The Kingswood Project is an 
11,200-acre residential development 
located northeast of Houston, Tex 
Approximately 27 percent of the 
area lies below the 100-year flood 
line. The Friendswood Development 
Company, developers of Kings- 
wood, is proud of the fact that this 
flood plain was identified and w 
largely be used for outdoor recrea- 
tion. Already the area has two parks 
and an 18-hole golf course for resi- 
dents. Initial cost of these facilities 
was borne by the developer. Main- 
tenance will be turned over to loca 
community associations 


PARTIAL PLAN 
No 1 


Fairfax County, Va., in suburban 


Washington, D. C., has contracted 
with a consulting group to develop a 
countywide flood contro! and arain- 
age program. This includes deci- 
sion-making tools, engineering stud- 
ies, storm sewer inventories, and a 
multiple flood plain use study. The 
county has adopted a policy that al 
streams and their channels will b 
kept in as natural state as possible 

Neighboring Arlington County 
Va., almost completely urbanized 


n 1967. prior to re-creation 
Pimmit Run n Arlir gton 
severe erosion Gamages 

t under the stream 


has a program to re-create stream 
beds. Turbulence from regular rapid 
runoff in the county has destroyed 
the natural condition of many of its 
streams. Stream re-creation consists 
of placement of box culverts below 
streambed level to carry most of the 
flood water runoff. The stream is 
then allowed to carry normal flows 
along its restored channel. Dams 
and other control structures prevent 
massive streamflows by diverting 
most floodwaters into the under- 
stream culverts or storm sewers. At 
least one stream, Little Pimmit Run, 
survived the heavy rainfall of Hurri- 
cane Agnes in 1972. Public outdoor 
recreation activities have been suc- 
cessful along the re-created 
streams 

The site of the National Forum on 
Flood Plains, the Minneapolis-St 
Paul, Minn., area, is located at the 
confluence of the Mississippi and 
Minnesota Rivers. It is the site of a 
long-term project to reclaim the 
flood plains. Recent acquisition of 
nost of the city of Lilydale for re- 
moval completed a 17-mile public 
open space corridor along the Mis- 
sissippi River from the University of 
Minnesota in Minneapolis to down- 
town St. Paul. Fort Snelling State 
Park is a 2,500-acre area lying al- 
most totally within the Minnesota 
River flood plain in Minneapolis 
Upriver from Fort Snelling is the new 
Minnesota River Valley Wildlife Ref- 
uge, approximately 17,500 acres of 





to withstand 
thout repeated 





The Minneapolis, Minn., Park Board has 
a $1 million grant from the Metropolitan 
Council for riverfront park development 
East River Flats in 1890 (above) now 


flood plain and riverway. In all of 
these activities, Federal, State, 
County, and city officials and the 
Metropolitan Council have coopera- 
ted. It is a success story that serves 
as a good example for other local 
areas with similar flood plain preser- 
vation possibilities 

Upriver from the Twin Cities. a 
new program has been initiated 
which may be a model for all future 
flood plain action. Called GREAT, for 


appears as a University of Minnesota 
parking area (below) and will soon be 


converted to a picnic area and river 
access point 


Great River Environmental Action 
Team, this program draws together 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
the Corps of Engineers, the Soil 
Conservation Service, the States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and lowa, the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
the Department of Transportation, 
and members of the conservation 
community. GREAT is coordinated 
by the Upper Mississippi River 
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The scenic Parkway along the 
Mississippi River in Minneapolis 
paralleled by bikeway and pedestrian 
paths, faces the showboat landing 


across the river where summer theatrical 
productions appear 
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Basin Commission. Goals include 
opening up backwater areas that 
have been deprived of water flow 
reducing the volume of material 
dredged from the river, heightened 
sensitivity to fish, wildlife, ana recre- 
ation in all navigation projects, and 
flood plain management. Nathaniel 
P. Reed, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Fish and Wildlife and 
Parks, says, “I look for GREAT to 
develop a resource management 
plan for the Upper Mississippi that 
will be emulated all across the 
country 


Water Quality 

Reports from a number of rivers 
and streams indicate that fish popu- 
lations are rising as water pollution 
control programs have their effects 
The latest comes from the Monon- 
gahela River in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania 

Fred McLucky, Mayor of Charleroi, 
Pa., 40 miles upriver from Pitts- 
burgh, says, “Maybe someday we 
will have another Coney Island 
along the River.” Some may smile, 
but he is not joking. Many residents 
remember the old swimming hole 





Volunteer citizen cleanup (above) has 
restored Monongahela River shores near 
Charleroi, Pa., and water pollution contro! 
programs are bringing back water 
quality so that fishing contests are now 
held regularly (below) 


Lewiston, Idaho, used a revised levee 
system design at the confluence of the 
Clearwater and Snake Rivers to provide 
grassy backslopes with planted 
vegetation to enhance esthetic views 
and facilitate public use 


Original Levee Design 
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down at the ri,. . But river pollution 
over the years bred indifference to 
the river and to the debris which 
cluttered the flood plain. That is all 
changing now 

They catch bass, bluegills and 
Catfish now at Charleroi. In fact, last 
August they had a fishing contest 
Nearby in Monesson, they have had 
fishing contests each of the last 2 
years. Both towns plan to have con- 
tests during the Bicentennial year 

It takes time to change old atti- 
tudes. But Charleroi and other towns 
along the Monongahela have made 
a start. In order to get ready for their 
fishing contests last year, town lead- 
ers called upon the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers for permission to 
clean up the flood plain’s debris 
Supported by the Corps and the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission, citi- 
zens groups have prepared the river 
banks for fishing for years to come 

Other towns and cities have es- 
tablished parks and recreation 
areas, angling access, trails, and 
other facilities. Boaters and rafters 
are flocking to the rural stretches of 
the river in West Virginia. 

A “Coney Island" along the river 
may not be possible or even desira- 
ble, but the citizen interest and 
support appear to be there 

Such concern and_ activity 
strengthen the hand of the State or 
local official interested in preserving 
flood plain. He also can make a 
strong point that healthy flood plains 
kept in natural condition aid in 
cleaning and purifying stream 
waters. 


Camas Prairie R.R. 


Snake River Ave 


River Elev. 


Recreation and Structural 
Measures 

Regardless of the degree to which 
States and local governments de- 
vise programs for preservation or 
conservation of flood plain lands, 
there always will be water control 
structures. Water supply reservoirs, 
flood holding areas, hydropower 
dams, and existing levees and per- 
manent channels are a fact of life in 
the U. S. With the right kinds of 
planning and development, how- 
ever, much recreation can be made 
available. 

Water supply reservoirs usually 
are located close to metropolitan 
areas. Although policies on recrea- 
tional use of these reservoirs vary 
considerably, many provide high 
quality water-oriented uses. A 1974 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation sur- 
vey showed that only 13 States had 
laws encouraging recreational use 
of water supply reservoirs, 33 had a 
policy of allowing some forms of 
recreational use, and 47 of the 
States had water supply reservoirs 
where some form of recreation use 
was encouraged. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
recommends the provision of 
needed recreation opportunities at 
domestic water supply reservoirs 
and on their watershed lands. Rec- 
reation use must be compatible and 
allowed only to the extent that it 
does not endanger safe drinking 
water. There are a number of excel- 
lent examples of water supply reser- 
voir recreation use around the coun- 
try. 


Camas Prairie R.R. 
Snake River Ave. 


Revised Levee Design 
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The Corps of Engineers’ Grapevine Dam 
reservoir in Texas provides public 
shoreline with access and sloping sandy 
beaches 


Spruce Run Reservoir in north- 
western New Jersey lies about 50 
miles from both New York City and 
Philadelphia. Basic management 
objective is multiple use, balancing 
water supply, outdoor recreation, 
and fish and wildlife enhancement. 

Arvada, Colo., is developing 
neighborhood recreation facilities on 
the top of a 10-million-gallon closed 
water tank built in 1974 to provide 
treated water for the city. Tennis and 
other court games will utilize the 
entire lid and some adjacent lands 
with picnicking and other activities 
provided. 

On power producing projects, Ex- 
hibit R’s required by the Federal 
Power Commission assure that the 
recreational potentials of private hy- 
dropower projects will be consid- 
ered before projects are approved 
(See p. 30, “Outdoor Recreation 
Action” No. 35, Spring 1975.) 

In Harris County, Tex., more than 
2,100 acres of park lands are con- 
tained in Bear Creek Park which is a 
portion of Addicks Reservoir leased 
from the Corps of Engineers. The 
reservoir was constructed as a flood 
water retention reservoir, thus is nor- 
mally dry and available for outdoor 
recreation activity. Harris County 
Commissioner Bob Eckels says the 


county is evaluating the possibility of 
leasing additional space in a sec- 
ond retention reservoir. These lands 
are suitable for motorcycling, sport 
shooting, radio-controlled aircraft, 
and hot air ballooning. 


Recreation’s Future in 
the Flood Plain 

“Outdoor Recreation: A Legacy 
for America,” the Nationwide Out- 
door Recreation Plan, noted that 
areas adjacent to rivers, streams, 
and other water courses or bodies 
that may be subjected to flooding 
often contain superlative outdoor 
recreation qualities 


“Flood plains are well adapted to 
low density recreation uses which 
require only minimal facility develop- 
ment, such as bird watching, hiking, 
biking, Camping, and fishing. Many 
types of regulations and public poli- 
cies for flood protection—zoning, 
channel encroachment lines, subdi- 
vision regulations, and tax incen- 
tives—share the principles of using 
flood plains for compatible open 
space purposes such as recreation, 
agriculture, and other low density 
uses, and discourage commercial, 
industrial, or residential develop- 
ment,” the plan states 

It specifies 

“The Federal Government will en- 
courage all levels of government 
and the private sector to use flood 
plains wherever feasible for park 
and recreation purposes 

“Financial programs, such as the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund, 
offer effective flood plain manage- 
ment tools. Through administration 
of the Fund, the Department of the 
Interior will encourage acquisition of 
flood plain lands with high recrea- 
tion value and potential. 

“Federal grant, loan, and mort- 
gage insurance programs will not be 
provided for new residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, or other high 
density use within flood plains un- 
less no prudent or feasible alterna- 


A graduated design concept set forth in 
the Eau Claire, Wis., Riverfront Study by 
Brauer & Associates, Inc., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., concentrates 
facilities away from the water's edge, 
using elevations above the floodway and 
flood plain fringes. 
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tive locations exist. In cases where 
new construction in the flood plain 
cannot be avoided, each developer 
should be required to obtain ade- 
quate flood damage insurance to 
reduce the necessity of Federal re- 
lief expenditures. 

“State and local governments 
should take the initiative in evaluat- 
ing flood plains and in developing 
and applying the necessary land 
use controls and authorities by 
which to prohibit, wherever possible, 
high density development of such 
areas.” 


Good Trends Noted 

Some officials believe that flood 
plain management in the United 
States is in a period of transition. 
Massive construction programs date 
principally from 1936 when the 
Water Resources Development Act 
started the dam-building, levee con- 
struction, and channelization which 
have modified many flood plains 
Undoubtedly, in some instances 
these programs have encouraged 
unwise building in the flood plains 
by giving people a false sense of 
safety. Recent indications; are that 
despite all the construction by some 
estimates totaling as much as $25 
billion, annual flood losses continue 
to accelerate. Also, there is a recog- 
nition that areas subject to flooding 


It was the tragic loss associ- 
ated with Hurricane Agnes in 
1972 with a total Federal expend- 
iture of $4.2 billion which led 
Congress to focus on the fact 
that if the entire Nation is to 
reduce this tragic waste, individ- 
ual communities must be commit- 
ted to prudent management of 
their flood hazard areas and that 
individual homeowners who 
choose to live in the flood plains 
be required to assume a more 
equitable portion of the cost to 
cover the exposure of their prop- 
erty to flood hazards through 
flood insurance. Consequently, 
Congress enacted the Flood Dis- 
aster Protection Act of 1973. Es- 


in most cases will be “wider and 
deeper” in the future 

Across the country, support is 
growing for comprehensive plan- 
ning. There appears to be a change 
in philosophy by governments and 
the public. Cities, counties, and 
States are initiating flood plain pres- 
ervation programs such as green- 
ways; they are located in every 
section of the Nation; and some 
extend to lengths unheard of a few 
years ago. 

Most spokesmen acknowledge 
that combinations of methods in- 
cluding both structural and non- 
structural "approaches will have to 
be used in future flood control. How- 
ever, flood plains are more and 
more being considered as a valued 
natural resource, not to be wasted 
or abused by mismanagement or 
non-management. The question ap- 
pears not to be so much Do we 
regulate? but rather How do we 
regulate? 

Cooperative projects are now un- 
derway all across the Nation, draw- 
ing on the strengths of Federal, 
State, and local government pro- 
grams, aided by private interests. At 
Rapid City, the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area, Wilkes-Barre, and many others 
there is a team approach some 
regard as the most promising news 
ever in flood control. 


Federal Flood Insurance 


sentially, the act requires that 
every community formally identi- 
fied by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development as 
having areas of special flood 
hazard participate in the National 
Flood Insurance Program by July 
1, 1975, or one year following the 
effective date of the community's 
Flood Hazard Boundary Map 
whichever date is later. For iden- 
tified flood-prone communities 
not participating by the pre- 
scribed date, no Federal or fed- 
erally-related financial assistance 
will be available for acquisition or 
construction purposes in the 
identified hazard areas. In addi- 
tion, the act requires that feder- 


One State’s 
Approach 


The Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania is carrying out approxi- 
mately $540 million worth of ur- 
ban renewal in 75 communities, 
resulting from floods following 
Tropical Storm Agnes in 1972. A 
special Disaster Project Division 
of the Department of Community 
Affairs was created to carry out 
the program. The State is requir- 
ing all flood-prone communities 
to enter the National Flood Insur- 
ance Program and developers to 
purchase insurance before State 
financial assistance is made 
available. All deeds on realty 
transfers in these areas must 
contain a notice that the property 
was affected by the 1972 flood. 
Research into building failures re- 
sulted in development of “flood- 
resistant” building techniques. 
Structures in flood plains pro- 
tected by dikes or levees must 
meet “flood-resistant’’ criteria. 
New residential structures must 
be elevated above flood levels; 
non-residential structures must 
be elevated or floodproofed. 


ally-regulated lending institutions 
must require flood insurance as 
a condition of a loan for property 
located or to be located in identi- 
fied flood hazard areas of a com- 
munity where flood insurance is 
being sold. In short, the act es- 
tablishes procedures through 
which communities will eventually 
reduce the mounting loss of life 
and property resulting annually 
from floods. 


R. Dell Greer, Director, 
Flood Insurance Office, 
Region VI, 

Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 





PRIVATE 
ACTIONS 
FOR 

PUBLIC 
RECREATION 


An artist's sketch shows lakes, ball 
fields, and other facilities planned for the 
Wheat Ridge, Colo., Prospect Park after 
gravel removal and rehabilitation 


Adolph Coors Company, 
Brannan Sand and Gravel, 
and Wheat Ridge, Colo. 

The city of Wheat Ridge, Colo., 
Adolph Coors Company, and Bran- 
nan Sand and Gravel Company 
have carefully planned a mining and 
rehabilitation program to enhance a 
city park over the next 2 years 

Brannan expects to mine nearly 
600,000 tons of gravel from lands 
adjacent to and including the pres- 
ent 10-acre Prospect Park. Coors 
will benefit from the project by in- 
creasing water storage through lake 
construction on its property. Wheat 
Ridge will gain cost-free redevelop- 
ment by Brannan of the area into a 
58-acre recreation area including 
two lakes for fishing and non-motor- 
ized boating and two multipurpose 
ball fields 

Park cost of $30,000 will be paid 
to Brannan for 11.4 acres east of 
Prospect Park. Coors will lease two 
smaller parcels of 5.6 and 3.6 acres 
until 1998 at $1 per year. Brannan’s 


mining activities will create a 14- 
acre lake and a nearby 21-acre 
lake 

Thus, cooperation between indus- 
try and city government will benefit 
residents with a substantially im- 
proved park at minimum cost while 
allowing use of a valuable under- 
ground resource. 
Contact: Ward A. Horton, Director, 
Department of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, 4350 Garrison Street, Wheat 
Ridge, Colo. 80033 


Alabama Environmental 
Quality Association 

Trail blazers from eight States 
convened at Montgomery, Ala., re- 
cently for a Bartram Trail Southeast- 
ern Conference. The event was de- 
signed to develop a united course 
of citizen action to create a National 
Bartram Scenic Trail 

Such a trail would honor the mem- 
ory of William Bartram, America’s 
first native-born naturalist-artist, who 
journeyed from Charleston, S. C., to 





Pat Dixon, Jack Wallace, and Martha 
McInnis (left to right) observe the 
archaelogical excavation at historic 18th 


Baton Rouge, La., in the 1700's 
studying the natural environment 
and recording his findings in “Bar- 
tram’s Travels.” Participants in the 
conference came from North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, and Alabama. 

In a related action, Bartram Trail 
in the Tuskegee National Forest, 
Ala., became the National Forest 
System's third National Recreation 
Trail under the National Trails Sys- 
tem Act of 1968. The December 
1975 designation commemorates 
the 200th anniversary of Bartram’s 
travels and highlights the Indian cul- 
ture and history of the region. 
Contact: Nancy Callahan, Communi- 
cations Specialist, Albama Environ- 
mental Quality Association, P. O. 
Box 11000, Montgomery, Ala 
36111. 


Atlantic Richfield 
Company 

An Atlantic Richfield Company 
program to recycle closed service 
station properties for productive 
community purposes is now estab- 
lished nationwide. Several conver- 
sions include: In Los Angeles, the 
“Little Green Acres” youth garden 
developed on such a property be- 
came the first community recrea- 
tional garden sponsored by private 


Century French Fort Toulouse, 
Montgomery, Ala., visited by William 
Bartram on Christmas Day, 1775 


industry. In North Plains, Oreg., an 
ARCO station received a face lift to 
become a senior citizens’ commu- 
nity center. Philadelphia citizens 
worked with ARCO officials to de- 
sign and build a mini-park to suit 
community specifications. Its loca- 
tion was a long-abandoned service 
station site. 

A brochure describing the pro- 
gram is available from ARCO. Re- 
gional offices of the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation also provide techni- 
cal assistance to agencies and 
groups interested in such conver- 
sions 
Contact: Earl C. McKinley, Atlantic 
Richfield Company, Box 2679-T.A., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90051, or the 
appropriate Regional Office of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, listed 
inside the front cover. 


Bicycle Manufacturers 
Association 

The Bicycle Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., says manu- 
facturers estimate shipment totals 
for 1976 at 9.1 million units, 7.4 
million of them domestic. If accu- 
rate, this would be the fourth great- 
est bicycle production in the indus- 
try’s history. 

BMA also notified its members 
that the bulk of the new Consumer 
Product Safety Commission's Fea- 
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eral Bicycle Regulations, published 
in the Federal Register, November 
13, 1975, will become effective May 
11, 1976. Exceptions are the contro- 
versial chainguard and braking re- 
quirements, which will not be effec- 
tive until November 13, 1976. The 
Commission allowed the delay after 
industry representatives convinced 
the agency that the extra time was 
necessary to allow for redesign, re- 
tooling, and inventory clearance. 
Contact: James J. Hayes, Bicycle 
Manufacturers Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1101 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Bikecentennial ’76 

The non-profit Bikecentennial '76 
organization is seeking 1,400 lead- 
ers to run 12- to 82-day tours of the 
4,500-mile Trans-America Bicycle 
Trail. Dan Burden, Director, says 
10,000 to 18,000 cyclists are ex- 
pected to participate in the summer 
of 1976. Groups of 8-10 cyclists will 
make up individual tours, which may 


be along segments ranging from 
375 miles to the full length of the 
Trail. Seven-day courses for leaders 
are being given at a number of 
locations across the country. 
Contact: Bikecentennial ‘76, P. O. 
Box 1034, Missoula, Mont. 59801. 


Economics Research 
Associates 

A possible trend toward shifts of 
ownership of recreation facilities 
from private to public hands has 
been spotted by a management 
consulting firm. William L. Haralson, 
Vice President of Economics Re- 
search Associates, a management 
consulting subsidiary of Planning 
Research Corporation, says his 
firm's feasibility studies involving 
such ownership transfers mounted 
surprisingly 

“In the Chicago area alone, no 
fewer than five golf courses have 
switched, or are in the process of 
switching, from private to public 
ownership. In New England several 
ski resorts have been acquired by 
public agencies, as has an ice rink 
in Lansing, Mich., and there are a 
growing number of other examples,” 
Haralson says. 





Bikecentennial '76 needs leaders for 


Trans-America Bicycle Trail tours during 1976 


ERA sees it this way: 

The real estate industry, plagued 
first by sharply rising development 
and financing costs and then sag- 
ging market acceptance, has expe- 
rienced a predictable erosion of 
cash flow. In many instances, a 
significant drain on that cash flow is 
the recreational amenities package. 

Originally intended to be either 


sales inducements, or income-gen- 
erating profit centers, recreation fa- 
cilities such as golf courses, tennis 
clubs, ice rinks, and ski hills have 
not been successful in either regard 
but have become, in fact, “an alba- 
tross around the developer's neck.” 

The developer needs cash flow, 
which can be provided by the sale 
of his recreation facilities. Moreover, 
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with facilities still operated as a 
public facility, their value as an 
amenity to his overall project would 
still be available. 

At the same time, if the public 
recreation agency purchases the fa- 
cility at a fair negotiated price, there 
is a possibility that the agency's tax- 
exempt status and more favorable 
financing will permit acquisition of 
the facility at little or no taxpayer 
cost, using revenues to pay for the 
purchase. All other things being 
equal, a publicly operated facility 
can often be run successfully at a 
level of usage that would represent 
a loss to a private developer 

Given inflation-recession condi- 

tions of the economy, Haralson says 
this trend is not surprising since it Is 
an opportunity which favors both 
parties. He also suggests that under 
such conditions, the trend will con- 
tinue or even perhaps gather mo- 
mentum. 
Contact: Bill Haralson, Vice Presi- 
dent, Economics Research Associ- 
ates, 1100 Glendon Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90024 


Game Conservation 
International 

A new Hunters’ Legal Defense 
Fund created in San Antonio, Tex., 
by leading wildlife conservation in- 
terests, will be administered by 
Game Conservation International 
based in that city. Bob Holleron, 
Executive Director of “Game Coin,” 
as the organization is known, says 
actions which threaten to reduce or 
eliminate sport hunting or wildlife 
species will be referred to a steering 
committee of some 15 representa- 
tives of conservation groups 
throughout the Nation. If the commit- 
tee deems an action is damaging to 
wildlife or hunting, Game Coin offi- 
cials will select a place of venue 
and file necessary restraining or- 
ders. The Fund and Game Coin are 
tax exempt: tax deductible dona- 
tions are being solicited as a means 
of providing a legal defense fund for 
hunting and wildlife species 
Contact: Legal Defense Fund, Game 
Conservation International, 900 N.E 
Loop 410, Suite D-211, San Antonio, 
Tex. 78209. 





Hikers pause along Long Trail in 
Vermont's Green Mountains 


Green Mountain Club 

The Green Mountain Club of Rut- 
land, Vt., and the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice have announced a cooperative 
agreement to share costs of relocat- 
ing two sections of the Appalachian 
Trail in Green Mountain National 
Forest. The Club’s Long Trail Patrol 
aided by other members will do the 
construction, with the Forest Service 
paying 80 percent of the estimated 
$21,300 cost. The relocations are 
designated to provide better trail 
routing primarily on National Forest 
lands 
Contact: Green Mountain Club, 108 
Merchants Row, Rutland, Vt. 05701 


Lions Club 

Members of the Oakland, Calif 
Lions Club were featured in the 
December 1975 issue of The Lion 
Magazine for sponsoring Curiosity 
Corner at the new Environmental 
Education Center in Tilden Regional 


Park at Berkeley, a unit of East Bay 
Regional Park District 

The Lion’s Club of Oakland gave 
$3,550 to create its “curiosity corner 
of feelable, smellable and touchable 
things of nature,” now an integral 
part of the innovative center built by 
the Park District in 1974 

The article reached some 1.3 mil- 
lion Lions International members 
throughout the world and was 
printed in more than a dozen lan- 
guages 
Contact: Grace Lewis. East Bay 
Regional Park District. 11500 Skyline 
Boulevard, Oakland. Calif. 94619 


National Association 
of Counties 

A Living Library operated by the 
National Association of Counties lists 
winning case studies in NACO’s 
annual non-competitive Achievement 
Award Program. The awards recog- 
nize counties for especially innova- 
tive and effective activities. Parks 
and recreation winners during 1975 
include 

New Castle County, De/. The 
County Park Department offers a 
variety of human services to the 





poor and elderly, including nutrition, 
dental, and medical services for 
children, drug abuse, juvenile cor- 
rections, vocational rehabilitation, le- 
gal aid and planned parenthood. 
Request |I.K.21 1975, $1.25. 

Campbell County, Ky. Since land 
for county parks was first acquired 
in 1961, Campbell County has con- 
tinued to make improvements in 
park facilities. Although the program 
was begun without Federal assist- 
ance, the county has recently uti- 
lized funds from Federal and State 
sources. The State contributed 
money for an earthen dam and the 
U. S. Army Corps of Engineers pro- 
vided technical assistance. Park fa- 
cilities ‘now include tennis, volleyball, 
picnic areas, Camping, and base- 
ball, serving an average of 700 
persons per day. Request II.K.22 
1975, $2.50. 

Prince George's County, Md. The 
Parks and Recreation Department's 
Special Services Division has ad- 
dressed the recreation and park 
needs of physically and mentally 
handicapped, senior citizens, and 
visually and hearing impaired per- 
sons. As a result of a survey to 
determine program interest, a teen 
activity club and an adult social club 
for mentally retarded were formed. 
Request II.K.23 1975, $1.50. 

Accomack County, Va. The 
County instituted a parks and recre- 
ation program using school facilities 
and providing recreation for all 
groups. With community coopera- 
tion, the county received State fund- 
ing and for the first time, hired a 
Parks and Recreation Director. Re- 
quest II.K.24 1975, $1.75. 

Henry County, Va. A mobile recre- 
ation unit provides services to rural 
residents in areas designated by the 
county. The unit visits these areas 
each week for 2 to 3 hours, bringing 
recreational activities and opportuni- 
ties. The program is funded through 
local moneys and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Request II.K.25 
1975, $0.50. 

Clark County, Wash. The county is 
providing more park lands by work- 
ing closely with private industry, 
which has donated large pieces of 
land. Builders have also accepted a 


county plan for establishing park 
lands based on living units and 
projected populations in a given 
growth area. Request II.K.26 1975, 
$1.50. 

Contact: Thomas P. Bruderle, Re- 
search Associate, National Associa- 
tion of Counties, 1735 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C 
20006. 


National Audubon Society 

The National Audubon Society's 
Nature Center Planning Division in 
1975 made recommendations for 
nature centers and interpretive facili- 
ties in a number of areas. In New 
York State, the Division made a 
feasibility study of six State parks for 
the Genesee State Park and Recre- 
ation Commission to determine 
which two parks were best suited for 
nature center facilities and pro- 
grams. The two recommended were 
Letchworth State Park whose spec- 
tacular gorge with three waterfalls is 
known as the “Grand Canyon of the 
East,” and Hamlin Beach State Park, 
a large wooded and marshland park 
near Rochester along Lake Ontario. 
The Division also developed a pro- 
posal for Rochester Institute of 
Technology for a nature center on 
campus; a site development con- 
cept for a Vassar College Biology 
Department nature center; and a 
nature center proposal for the Chat- 
tahoochee River Park near Atlanta, 
Ga. 
Contact: Richard J. Manly, Director, 
Nature Center Planning Division, Na- 
tional Audubon Society, 950 Third 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022. 


National Conference 
en Social Welfare 

The 103rd Annual Forum of the 
National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare will meet June 13-16, 1976, in 
Washington, D. C. The 1976 Confer- 
ence theme is “Advancing the Hu- 
mane Society: The Unfinished 
Agenda of Democracy.” Richard W 
Gross of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation will serve as chairman of 
a conference section devoted to 
leisure. The section will include six 
sessions with speakers, panel mem- 
bers, and reactors from the three 
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levels of government and the private 
sector 

The sessions as 
planned include: 

A panel on “Leisure Time Per- 
spectives,” with Dr. A. Heaton Un- 
derhill, Assistant Director of the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, as 
chairman. Dr. Geoffrey Godbey, 
Pennsylvania State University, and 
Dr. John Robinson, Cleveland State 
University, will be the principal 
speakers 

“The Design and Program Impli- 
cations of Meeting Human Recrea- 
tion Needs,” to be discussed and 
illustrated by Robert Baker, South- 
east Regional Director, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation 

“Meeting Leisure-Time Needs of 
the Aging,” to be discussed by Billy 
Mack Patteson, of the Texas Gover- 
nor's Committee on Aging 

“Youth Programs and Problems,” 
to be a 4-member panel chaired by 
Milton Curry of the Chicago, Ill., 
Youth Center, and include partici- 
pants concerned with youth pro- 
grams and juvenile justice 

“Developing Trails for the Handi- 
capped,’ whose chairman and 
panel members have not been an- 
nounced. 

A panel on “Determining the Lei- 
sure Needs of the People, and De- 
veloping an Effective Program,” with 
chairman and panel still to be se- 
lected. 

Contact: National Conference on So- 
cial Welfare, 22 Gay St., Columbus, 
Ohio 43215. 


tentatively 


National Safety Council 

The Public Safety Conference of 
the National Safety Council named 
the Appalachian Mountain Club of 
Boston, Mass., as recipient of the 
1975 Distinguished Service to Safety 
Award. 

John P. Fleming, Manager of the 
Council's Public Safety Department, 
said “In addition to being a vital 
component of the search and res- 
cue operating procedure, the Club 
has offered many ideas and con- 
cepts which have been tried and 
proven to facilitate the rescue of 
those victims lost or injured in our 
mountain wilderness areas. 





“In 1959, the Club initiated and 
conducted the first of a still-continu- 
ing Mountain Leadership Workshop 
Primarily for counselors and others 
who might be leading group walks 
over the Presidential Mountain 
Range, the workshop has been at- 
tended by hundreds of safety- 
minded hikers and leaders,” Flem- 
ing said 
Contact: Public Safety Department 
National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
60611 


National Wildlife Federation 

As part of its Bicentennial Eagle 
Project, the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion has acquired a 150-acre refuge 
for the American bald eagle. The 
refuge, to be known as the Ferry 
Bluff Eagle Sanctuary, is located in 
a heavily wooded area along the 
Wisconsin River near Sauk City, Wis 
Walter L. Mims, President of the 
Federation, announced the acquisi- 
tion, noting that it was made possi- 
ble by a $47,000 donation from 


This aerial view shows the new 150-acre 
Ferry Bluff Eagle Sanctuary acquired by 

the National Wildlife Federation along the 
Wisconsin River near Sauk City, Wis 
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Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Mo 

Contact: National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, 1412 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20036 


of St. Louis, 


Outdoor Women 

A group of outdoorswomen has 
formed a new national organization 
called Outdoor Women. It is an 
organization for all women young or 
old and without regard to experi- 
ence level in outdoor activities. It is 
to allow women of all backgrounds 
to learn to feel at ease while enjoy- 
ing the outdoors. The organization 
will publish a newsletter and provide 
instructional clinics and seminars 
Contact: Outdoor Women, 500 12th 
Street, S.W., Suite 810, Washington, 
D. C. 20024 


Pennypack Watershed 
Association 

The Pennypack Watershed Asso- 
ciation recently announced that over 
5 years of study have culminated in 
a master plan for a privately owned, 


1,600-acre natural area near Phila- 
delphia, in Montgomery County, Pa 
Owners of the land have withheld it 
from development for 8 decades 
They both philosophically and finan- 
cially supported the planning effort 
and have agreed to place more than 
800 acres of the tract in perpetual 
public trust. If endorsed by appro- 
priate government officials and other 
property owners, 16 of 22 miles of 
the main stream of Pennypack 
Creek will be protected from future 
development 

Contact: Pennypack Watershed As- 
sociation, 2955 Edge Hill Road, 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 19006 


St. Joe Minerals 
Corporation 

On December 18, 1975, Mid-Con- 
tinent Regional Director Derrell P 
Thompson presented the Depart- 
ment of the Interior's Outdoor Recre- 
ation Achievement Award to the St 
Joe Minerals Corporation at Bonne 
Terre, Mo. The award recognized 
the corporation's donation of 8,500 
acres south of Flat River in St. 
Francois County to the Missouri De- 
partment of Natural Resources for 
State Park use. The land, valued at 
approximately $2 million, has been 
mined for lead during the last cen- 
tury, yet today can be dedicated as 
a State Park. The donation resulted 
from cooperative efforts of the Inte- 
rior Department's Bureaus of Mines 
and Outdoor Recreation and the 
State Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 
Contact: Mid-Continent Region, Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, P. O. 
Box 25387, Denver Federal Center, 
Denver, Colo. 80225. 


The Nature Conservancy 

Union Camp Corporation has do- 
nated 1,700-acre Turtle Island along 
the South Carolina Coast to The 
Nature Conservancy which immedi- 
ately transferred the property to the 
State to be used as a wildlife man- 
agement area. The property is val- 
ued at more than $400,000 and is 
the first of several Union Camp is 
considering giving “to the country 
and its people” during the Bicenten- 
nial year. 





In Oregon, the Georgia-Pacific 
Corporation donated 1,000 acres 
and sold the Conservancy another 
1,000 acres in South Slough Bay on 
Oregon's Pacific coast. The 
$1,700,000 properties are the begin- 
ning of a project to establish an 
estuarine sanctuary of 4,300 acres 
The Nature Conservancy plans to 
transfer the Georgia-Pacific gift tract 
to the State of Oregon 

In New Jersey, more than 1,800 
acres of historic pine barrens have 
been saved from threatened devel- 
opment in a cooperative project of 
The Nature Conservancy and the 
New Jersey Conservation Founda- 
tion. Acquired for $900,000, the 
property will be sold to the State as 
an addition to Lebanon State Forest 
Stockholders of Greenwood-Ranco- 
cas Reserve, which sold the prop- 
erty, donated approximately 8.5 per- 
cent of its value to The Nature 
Conservancy 
Contact: Jack Lynn, The Nature 
Conservancy, 1800 N. Kent Street, 
Arlington, Va. 22209 


This mine tailings pond is part of the 
8,500-acre property donated by St. Joe 
Minerals Corporation to Missouri for a 
State park 


Land Protection Seminar 

Many opportunities exist for State 
and local governments to encourage 
donations of land for conservation 
and recreation through knowledge 
of potential tax benefits to be de- 
rived by individuals, organizations 
and corporations. Methods of less- 
than-fee land acquisition and tax 
advantages from land gifts were the 
subject of a workshop for Ohio State 
and local officials January 21, 1976 
in Columbus 

Cosponsored by the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation and The Nature 
Conservancy, the workshop intro- 
duced nearly 100 planners and ad- 
ministrators to: ‘Taxes and the 
Land,” “Appraisals of Land,” “Gifts 
of Land," “Conservation Ease- 
ments,” ‘‘Working with Corpora- 
tions,” “Innovative Financing,’ and 
“Generating Financial Support.” 

Special emphasis was placed on 
outright donations, bargain sales, 
and conservation easements, and 
the attractive after-tax returns possi- 
ble through these actions. Actual 


case studies were presented, illus- 
trating how to encourage and ar- 
range less-than-fee acquisitions of 
recreation and conservation lands 

The Ohio workshop is the forerun- 
ner of similar conferences in other 
States. This is part of the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation’s Technical As- 
sistance program to increase public 
recreation opportunities with mini- 
mum tax-dollar expenditures 

A handbook of land protection 
techniques, entitled “Protecting Na- 
ture’s Estate,” will be available from 
BOR in March. The publication pre- 
sents basic information and case 
studies on “Identifying Lands to be 
Protected,” ‘The Politics of Land 
Protection,” “Conservation Tactics,” 
and “Channeling Development for 
Quality Growth.” 
Contact: Emily Baldwin, Office of 
Communications, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington, D. C. 20240. 


Turtle Island, South Carolina's 
southernmost sea island, has unusual 
ocean side marsh grass growths 
Donated by Union Camp Corporation, it 
will be used as a State Wildlife 
Management Area 





STATE AND 
LOCAL 
RECREATION 
ROUNDUP 


Alabama 
New State Plan 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
recently approved Alabama's State- 
wide Comprehensive Outdoor Rec- 
reation Plan. The State received the 
maximum 5-year eligibility period, 
through October 1980, for participa- 
tion in the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Program. Responsibility 
for producing the plan lies with the 
Alabama Department of Conserva- 
tion and Natural Resources. 
Contact: Claude D. Kelley, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Conservation 
and Natural Resources, Administra- 
tive Building, Montgomery, Ala 
36104. 


Arkansas 
Trails Symposium 

The Second Arkansas Trails Sym- 
posium was held September 17-18, 
1975, in Little Rock, Ark. It was 
cosponsored by the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation, Department of the 
Interior, and the Arkansas Trails 
Council. Two National Recreation 
Trail certificates were presented to 
State Parks Director Jack Miller for 
the Cedar Creek Self-Guiding Na- 
ture Trail, and Seven Hollows Trail, 
both in Petit Jean State Park. 
Contact: Jay Martindale, Arkansas 
Trails Council, Arkansas Department 
of Parks and Tourism, 1510 Broad- 
way, Little Rock, Ark. 72202 


California 
Reclaimed Water Use 

The Los Angeles City Recreation 
and Park Commissioners have con- 
tracted with a hydraulic engineering 
firm to study and recommend use 
and design of a system to reclaim 
and reuse water in the Harding and 
Wilson Golf Course area of Griffith 
Park. Reclaimed water would be 
used for irrigation, while a new do- 
mestic water system would be in- 
stalled for other uses at the course 
and Park Center. 
Contact: Al Goldfarb, Los Angeles 
City Recreation and Parks Depart- 
ment, City Hall East, 200 N. Main 
Street, 13th Floor, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90012, on this and the next 
action. 


Senior Citizen Discounts 

The Los Angeles Department also 
has launched a program to encour- 
age city businesses to give special 
discounts to senior citizens. Partici- 
pating stores receive decals to dis- 
play advising of discounts; senior 
citizens receive membership cards 
authorizing them to receive the dis- 
counts. 


Clear Lake Dead? 

A visitor from Sacramento head- 
quarters was surprised recently to 
find Clear Lake State Park visitors 
fishing shoulder to shoulder. He had 
heard that Clear Lake north of Santa 
Rosa, Calif., is dead. 

Clear Lake within the past 30 
years has experienced heavy devel- 
opment around the lake; clearing 
and farming gradually released silt 
and nutrients into the lake, eventu- 
ally causing the once blue water to 
cloud with dirt and algae. By the 
1940's the infamous Clear Lake 
gnats had become a great problem, 
and three sprayings of DDD were 
tried over the next 8 years. The 
gnats developed an immunity to the 
chemical, but fish and fish-eating 
birds and animals began to die off 

Today, the ecological balance has 
been largely restored through the 
use of a short-lived pesticide to 
control the gnats and the introduc- 
tion of millions of tiny fresh water 
smelt. The latter feed on gnats’ eggs 
and also use the nutrients which 
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had caused the algae to grow. In 
turn the smelt are food for birds and 
larger fish, both of which have made 
a major comeback. 

The county and towns are helping 
to solve the problem of nutrients 
flowing into the lake by constructing 
a complete sewer system around 
the lake. The State at Clear Lake 
State Park is doing its share by 
constructing an elaborate sewage 
system complete with lift stations to 
pump sewage out of the park and 
into Kelseyville for treatment. 

The Federal Government has also 
helped by granting $80,000 for the 
construction of an oxygen percola- 
tion system on a trial basis. Com- 
pressed air is pumped into the lake 
in an attempt to put additional oxy- 
gen in the water and prevent eutro- 
phication. The new system went into 
operation in June; results are incon- 
clusive. 

With the new system of sewers, 
the use of short-lived pesticides and 
the introduction of the smelt, the 
lake has slowly begun to reverse the 
trend of the previous years. The 
water clarity is improving and the 
fishing has been excellent. 

The crappie run in 1975, accord- 
ing to many long time residents, was 
the best in memory. During April 
and May it was not uncommon to 
catch 30 fish an hour. One park 
visitor in a 3-day stay caught more 
than 800 fish. A family caught over 
3,500 fish in a week's stay. Catfish 
and bass fishing have been excel- 
lent with 3- and 4-pound fish not 
uncommon. 

With better environmental plan- 
ning and action, California's largest 
natural lake will again warrant the 
name, “Clear Lake.” 

(Reported to the California De- 

partment of Parks and Recreation 
publication, News and Views, by R 
G. Macomber, Clear Lake Area 
Manager.) 
Contact: Department of Parks and 
Recreation, 1416 Ninth Street. P.O 
Box 2390, Sacramento. Calif. 95814. 
on this and the next action 


National Recreation Trail 

The Department of the Interior has 
designated a 50-mile section of the 
Western States Pioneer Express Trail 





Trail dedication ceremonies assembled 
BOR's Pacific Southwest Regional 
Director Frank Sylvester, Ray Thompson, 
Placer County Board of Supervisors 
Chairman; trail rider Pat Fitzgerald; and 
Trails Committee member Wendell Robie 
(left to right) 


in Placer County, Calif., a National 
Recreation Trail in the National Trails 
System. A dedication ceremony for 
the trail was held at Auburn Over- 
look December 9, 1975 

The rugged trail extends from Fol- 
som Lake State Recreation Area 
northeastward to the Tahoe National 
Forest Boundary near Foresthill. It 
retains much of the primitive wilder- 
ness character that awaited Gold 
Rush pioneers who panned gold 
along the American River 

The trail is the 11th National Rec- 
reation Trail to be designated in 
California; it is the first to be admin- 
istered by the California Department 
of Parks and Recreation 


Physical Conditioning 

Los Angeles County has been 
commended for maintaining top 
physical condition for all lifeguard 


personnel: the citation came from 
James A. Lovell. Consultant to the 
President on Physical Fitness nd 
Sports. Lovell. a retired Naval Cap- 
tain and astronaut. wrote Dick Fitz- 
gerald. L. A. County's Director of 
Beaches that the County's lifeguards 
have established a superb example 
for other emergency service agen- 
cies throughout the country to fol- 
low 

Contact: Dennis McCarbery. County 
Information Services. Department of 
Beaches. 2600 Strand. Manhattan 
Beach. Calif. 90266 


Colorado 
New State Park 

Red sandstone monuments rising 
more than 200 feet are the center 
attraction at a new million-dollar 
Roxborough State Park located 25 
miles southwest of Denver. The new 
park preserves one of four principal 
rock outcroppings of the Fountain 
Formation found in Colorado. Unlike 
the others, Red Rocks, the Flatirons, 
and Garden of the Gods, it is rela- 
tively undeveloped, and the State 
Division of Parks and Recreation 
plans to keep it that way. There will 
be no motor vehicle access into the 
main area. Visitors will park on the 
outskirts and hike in by trail. Golf 
carts will provide some access for 


Roxborough rock spires dwarf two 
horseback riders. Once the new State 
Park is open to the public, 


Steep canyon walls etched out of the 
high plains form the backdrop for 
Colorado's new Pueblo Reservoir State 
Recreation Area. Developments costing 
$12.5 million are planned for the area 
which opened in July 1975. Visitors 
totaled 90,000 the first month 


in about a year, 
tours will be permitted by foot, horseback, 
and perhaps by golf cart 





the handicapped to visit many 
beautiful rock formations 

Efforts to acquire the area over 
the last 60 years culminated in 1975 
when the Division of Parks and Rec- 
reation purchased 500 acres. The 
area adjoins the Pike National For- 
est. Half the funds for acquisition 
came from a grant by the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation from the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund 
Contact: George T. O'Malley, Jr 
Director, Division of Parks and Out- 
door Recreation, 1845 Sherman 
Denver, Colo. 80203 


Florida 
State Trails Council 

The Governor and Cabinet re- 
cently voted permission to establish 
a Florida Recreational Trails Council 
with 15 members representing the 
State’s Congressional Districts. Har- 
mon Shields, Executive Director, De- 
partment of Natural Resources, said 
the Council will be the coordinating 
body for the State’s trail users, in- 
cluding bicycling, horseback riding, 
Canoeing, and hiking 
Contact: Florida Conservation News, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304, on this and 
the next action. 


Bike Trail Approved 

The Governor and Cabinet also 
approved Monroe County's develop- 
ment of a 13.5-mile segment of the 
Keys Bicycle Trail from the junction 
of State Highway 905 and U. S 
Route 1 to Tavernier, Fla. The 
$36,444 cost of the trail will be 
financed from the Florida Recreation 
Development Assistance Program. 
The State Department of Natural 
Resources will be assisted by the 
new Recreational Trails Council in 
coordinating and planning the trail 





Flood Plain Park 

At a total estimated cost of 
$1,448,262, the Southwest Florida 
Water Management District's 
17,000-acre tract in northern Hills- 
borough County has been proposed 
as a park with a “wilderness” theme 
Located directly southwest of Hills- 
borough State Park, the area would 
serve more than 1.5 million residents 
of central Florida and be within a 2- 


hour drive of some 2.6 million peo- 
ple in population centers such as 
Orlando. Because most of the site 
would be inundated by 225-year 
flood levels, facilities that would 
withstand flooding are proposed 
Contact: Peter H. McPhee, Adminis- 
trator, Recreation Services, Bureau 
of Plans, Programs, and Services, 
Division of Recreation and Parks, 
Department of Natural Resources, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 


illinois 
Four Nature Preserves 

The Illinois Nature Preserves Sys- 
tem now numbers 59 sites with 
acquisition and dedication of four 
new areas by the Department of 
Conservation. The four new areas 
totaling nearly 370 acres, include 
Posen Woods south of Nashville: 
Chestnut Hills, along the Ohio River 
east of Olmsted, the habitat of the 
rare/endangered dusky salamander: 
Pistakee (Wilson) Bog in McHenry 
County; and Cedar Lake Bog in 
Lake County. The preserves will be 
open to the public for trail hiking 
and nature study 
Contact: Illinois Department of Con- 
servation, 602 State Office Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 62706. 


Indiana 
National Natural Landmark 

Portland Arch, a natural phenome- 
non near the Wabash River in Foun- 
tain County, Ind., has been desig- 
nated as a National Natural Land- 
mark and a State Nature Preserve 
Portland Arch was saved for preser- 
vation in 1966 when it was pur- 
chased by The Nature Conservancy 
A self-guiding trail with 25 stations 
passes under the arch, and a hiking 
trail has been established on adja- 
cent lands 
Contact: Public Information and Ea- 
ucation, Indiana Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, Room 612, State 
Office Building, Indianapolis, Ind., 
46204, on this and the following 
actions 


River Recreation 

Indiana's Governor recently en- 
dorsed the creation of a regional 
outdoor recreation system along the 
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Little Calumet River in the Gary- 
Hammond area. Following a press 
conference, the Department of Natu- 
ral Resources released a study, “An 
Analysis of the Recreation Potential 
of the Little Calumet River,” pre- 
pared by the Division of Outdoor 
Recreation in cooperation with the 
Northwestern Indiana Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, the Little Calumet 
River Basin Commission, the U. S 
Army Corps of Engineers, and the 
Lake County Park and Recreation 
Department. A consulting firm has 
been engaged to prepare a General 
Development Plan to be presented 
to the 1976 Legislature 

In other river recreation actions, 
the Department's Planning Section 
has begun field work on the White 
River in the Muncie-Anderson-No- 
blesville area, and on the St. Joseph 
and Elkhart Rivers in the South 
Bend-Goshen area. Next step in 
these analyses is a series of public 
meetings on the outdoor recreation 
potentials of the river corridors in- 
volved. 


Kentucky 
Outdoor Recreation Plan 

Kentucky recently received ap- 
proval from the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation for its Statewide Com- 
prehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan. 
Administered by the Department of 
Parks, the SCORP qualifies the State 
for Land and Water Conservation 
Fund eligibility through November 
1978 
Contact: Bruce Montgomery, Com- 
missioner, Department of Parks, 
Capitol Plaza Tower, 10th Floor, 
Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 


Maine 
State/Private Land Swap 

After a year and a half of negotia- 
tion, the State of Maine and Great 
Northern Paper Company recently 
concluded a land swap. The State 
receives Clear title to 57,128 “wilder- 
ness” acres in five large parcels 
located in western and northern 
Maine. Great Northern receives 
58,970 acres in 70 parcels scattered 
throughout the State. Richard Barrin- 
ger, newly appointed Commissioner 
of Maine’s Department of Conserva- 





tion, said the large tracts will be 
easier for the State to manage. They 
will produce revenues- over 
$100,000 per year from timber and 
other forest products 

Contact: Maine Department of Con- 
servation, State Office Building, Au- 
gusta, Maine 04330 


Michigan 
Airlift Ecology 

The task: To get 75,000 pounds of 
lumber to the top of a 200-foot-high 
sand dune without ruining an eco- 
logically sensitive area. The answer 
Use a Michigan National Guard heli- 
copter. The result: Hoffmaster State 
Park near Muskegon, Mich., has a 
new 800-foot boardwalk connecting 
two viewing platforms and the sand 
dune’s fragile vegetative cover re- 
mains undisturbed 
Contact: Michigan Department of 
Natural Resources, Stevens T. Ma- 
son Building, Lansing, Mich. 48926, 
on this and the next action. 


New Shooting Range 


A new $550,000 trap and skeet 
range has been opened for the 
public at Pointe Mouillee State 
Game Area near Detroit, Mich. The 
shooting complex consists of four 
trap, four skeet, and one combina- 
tion range. Archery, rifle, and pistol 
ranges will be developed at the site 
in the future. Winchester Arms Com- 
pany built the concession building 
and provided range equipment; the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 
helped to acquire the site and will 
be used to develop ranges and 
support facilities 


Students Earn Credits 

An arrangement between the 
Parks and Recrea'ion Department of 
Van Buren Township near Ypsilanti, 
Mich., and Van Buren public 
schools allows high school students 
to volunteer for park and recreation 
work and receive graduation credits 
Providing valuable recreation de- 
partment help, the program has 
been particularly effective in ex- 
panding student educational experi- 
ence in public relations and office 
work. Additionally, recreation stu- 
dents from Eastern Michigan Univer- 


sity are receiving credit in a similar 
program. They have helped to de- 
sign and develop new park and 
recreation programs for Van Buren 
Township 

Contact: Recreation Department 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 48197 


Minnesota 
Recreation Trails 

The Minnesota Department of Nat- 
ural Resources has completed por- 
tions of four major recreation trails 
(1) Approximately one-third of the 
135-mile Taconite Trail is completed 
Snowmobilers and hikers using this 
trail will see some of the most primi- 
tive country in the State; (2) Ties 
and debris have been removed 
along 28 miles of the Heartland 
Trail, which uses an abandoned rail 
right-of-way. and a 300-foot long 
railroad bridge has been redesigned 
for trail use; (3) One hundred and 
twenty miles of the Minnesota-Wis- 
consin Trail have been signed and 
posted as usable trail. Included is a 
10-mile hiking and cross-country Sk 
trail located along the St. Croix River 
near the town of Sunrise; and (4) A 
portion of the Luce Line Trail is now 
open for use by hikers, bicyclists 
and horseback riders. The trail 
eventually to be 104 miles long, is 
located in Hennepin and Chippewa 
Counties 
Contact: Minnesota Department of 
Natural Resources, Centennial 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 55155 


Mississippi 
Downtown Park 

Smith Park, set aside but undevel- 
oped since 1838, recently was dedi- 
cated in downtown Jackson, Miss 
The park resulted from President 
Thomas Jefferson's suggestion that 
Jackson be constructed in a 
‘checkerboard plan” with alternate 
squares of land left as parks. The 
land was assigned to the city in 
1838 by an act which disposed of 
unsold State property. It remained 
open, subject to trampling by wan- 
dering livestock until 1884, when an 
ordinance called for the little park 
just north of the Governor's Mansion 
to be enclosed and given some 
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semblance of a formal park. Since 
1884, attempts to change the area 
into a library-museum, civic center, 
or combination parking garage, 
playground and outdoor facility were 
thwarted by public opposition. Now 
developed with Land and Water 
Conservation Fund assistance, the 
little park provides serenity from the 
hurried downtown pace 

Contact: Mississippi Park System, 
Robert E. Lee Building, Jackson, 
Miss. 39201 


New Mexico 
Park Bonds 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., voters ap- 
proved a $3.2 million park bond 
issue in the November 1975 general 
election. Portions of the funds will be 
used to acquire open spaces near 
the Rio Grande River and to develop 
community swimming pools 
Contact: Robert Burgan, Director, 
Parks and Recreation, Western Bank 
Building, Marquette Street, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 87111 


New City Park 

A new city/regional park is being 
developed by the city of Clovis, N. 
Mex., with assistance of $224,000 
from the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund. The new Ned Houk Mem- 
orial Park contains over 3,000 acres, 
and includes a dam and lake, fish 
ponds, picnic areas, a 40-acre arch- 
ery range, motorcycling and model 
airplane facilities 

One feature will be an area de- 
voted to the historical impacts of 
farming, with many period pieces of 
farm equipment on display. The 
park also has a resident herd of 
pronghorn antelope; the city is trying 
to relocate a herd of bison in the 
area. 
Contact: Parks Department, Clovis, 
N. Mex. 88101 


New York 
Adirondack Park 

George D. Davis, Director of Plan- 
ning for New York's Adirondack Park 
Agency, recently discussed the 
huge park's plan and program at 
the 100th Annual American Forestry 
Association meeting in Washington, 
D. C. An excerpt from his speech: 





The plan has been in effect for 2 
years, and it has certainly not 
been an easy 2 years. There is a 
great deal of public education 
needed to further our program. 
Equally important we have a great 
deal to learn from the landowners 
and the local units of government 
involved. Needless to say, we 
have found ourselves in court a 
good deal of the time. Right now 
there are 20 cases pending, most 
of them aimed at constitutional 
issues such as whether 43-acre 
zoning constitutes a taking of 
land. 
We are optimistic about the out- 
come of these cases. If we did 
our homework properly in devel- 
oping our plan, the law adopting a 
Land Use and Development Plan 
will be upheld in the courts. To 
date there have been two deci- 
sions handed down by the courts, 
both favorable. Perhaps the most 
important ruled that a decision of 
the Agency based entirely on aes- 
thetics was a legitimate exercise 
of their police powers. It will be at 
least 10 years before the success 
or failure of the Adirondack pro- 
gram is known. 

Contact: Adirondack Park Agency, 

c/o Department of Environmental 

Conservation, Albany, N. Y. 12233. 


What if we abolished hunting? 

The New York Department of En- 
vironmental Conservation recently 
provided several answers to that 
question, in a paper written by Paul 
M. Kelsey, Regional Conservation 
Educator. These included 

The deer herd would increase 
rapidly, overbrowze the food supply, 
suffer malnutrition and starvation, 
and stabilize at a much smaller herd 
size 

Agricultural crops, now periodi- 
cally damaged, would be severely 
hit because of the absence of natu- 
ral foods. 

Small game populations would 
show little short-term effect, but 
game management programs could 
not be continued so that wildlife 
numbers would shrink gradually 
from loss of suitable habitat. 

Waterfowl numbers would suffer 
dramatically because of loss of 
breeding grounds, resting grounds 
along migration routes, and winter- 
ing grounds. These are all sup- 
ported by hunting licenses, duck 
stamps, and sportsmen’s donations 
to conservation organizations such 
as Ducks Unlimited. 

Many non-game (unhunted) spe- 
cies would suffer because they gain 


Two hunters come to the end of a good 
day's shooting. The location is near the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service's 


Ridgefield National Wildlife Refuge in 
Washington State. 


from game management programs 

Wildlife research, now almost en- 
tirely supported by sporting arms 
and ammunition excise taxes, would 
come to an end. 

Conservation law enforcement 

across the Nation could not continue 
without hunting and fishing license 
money. 
Contact: Paul M. Kelsey, New York 
Regional Conservation Educator, 
Department of Environmental Con- 
servation, Albany, N.Y. 12233. 


Ohio 
Canal Hiking Trail 

The Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources has obtained a 40-year 
easement from the State’s Public 
Works Division on a 37-mile section 
of the historic Miami-Erie Canal 
south of Delphos. The State plans a 
hiking trail along the canal. 
Contact: Office of Public Information 
and Education, Department of Natu- 
ral Resources, Fountain Square, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 43224, on this and the 
next action. 


Park Bonds Fail 

Ohio voters in the November 1975 
general election defeated by wide 
margins portions of a State bond 
issue for outdoor recreation. The 
defeated elements included $75 mil- 
lion for capital improvements at 
State recreation areas; $45 million 
for highway improvements, including 
park access and circulatory roads; 
and tax relief for privately owned 
golf courses, provided they re- 
mained golf courses. The governor 
supported the bond issue, portions 
of which were rejected by margins 
of 5-to-1. 


Park District Trails 

Metropolitan Park District of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has developed a program 
to encourage park trails use. Called 
the “Fall Hiking Spree,” the program 
has brought both novice and vet- 
eran hikers to the parks. Hikers earn 
awards based on the distances 
hiked, with every participant receiv- 
ing a monthly hikers’ newsletter. 
Contact: Metropolitan Park District of 
Akron, 975 Treaty-Line Road, Akron, 
Ohio 44113. 





Park District Policy 

Ohio's Hamilton County Park Dis- 
trict Board of Park Commissioners 
has adopted an official Land Man- 
agement Policy for operation and 
maintenance of parks. Based upon 
policies developed over the years 
since the District formation in 1930, 
the Policy gives highest priority to 
preservation of land in a natural 
state and conservation of natural 
resources 

The Policy statement calls for re- 
tention of parkland in a natural state 
acquisition of quality open space- 
natural areas; preservation of 75 to 
80 percent of existing acreage in 
each park in natural state; require- 
ment that recreation facilities be 
compatible with natural area preser- 
vation; exclusion of recreation facili- 
ties from wildlife sanctuaries, natural 
habitats, and areas of unique natural 
or geological features; and location 
of all facilities according to a master 
plan required for each Park District 
Park 

The District's Land Management 
Policy will guide management of 
6,743 acreas of open space in nine 
parks 
Contact: Hamilton County Park Dis- 
trict, 10245 Winton Road, Cincinnati 
Ohio 45231 


Oregon 
Medford Mini-Park 

Medford, Oreg., has a downtown 
mini-park which resulted from citizen 


concern and involvement. The con- 
cept of the park formed after one of 
the city’s worst fires destroyed a 
building downtown at the corner of 
Main and Central. An Oregon bank 
which owned the site responded to 
a campaign led by a citizen, Mrs 
Franki Burton, with support by the 
Park and Recreation Staff and Com- 
mission, Chamber of Commerce, 
and the City Council 

Leased from the bank at no 
charge, the park was landscaped 
and fitted with benches and a shade 
arbor for use between 1970 and 
1974. That year, when it became 
apparent the bank was planning 
other uses for the area, citizens 
again rose to the occasion, formulat- 
ing and then approving a continuing 


special ad valorem property tax levy 
for $187,500 required to purchase 
and improve the mini-park. Without 
Federal or State assistance or city 
special funding, the mini-park is 
truly a people’s park 

Contact: Michael Starr, Manager 
Parks and Recreation Division, Med- 
ford, Oreg. 97501 


Wallet Card Justice 

A new wallet card helps Oregoni- 
ans report fish and game poachers 
vandals, and other law violators. It is 
distributed in a team effort by the 
Izaak Walton League of Oregon, the 
Wildlife Commission, Oregon State 
Police, the Western Forestry Center 
in Portland, and 4-wheel drive 
groups. Expanding on a wallet card 
initiated by the National Rifle Associ- 
ation, the Izaak Walton League 
printed 25,000 cards and made 
them available. They urge citizens 
who observe violations to notify the 
State Police 
Contact: Joseph W. Bennett, Izaak 
Walton League of Oregon, 900 S.W 
Fifth Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 97204 


Pennsylvania 
Bikes Gain River Crossings 

The Philadelphia Bicycle Coalition 
has announced that bikers and pe- 
destrians can use the Benjamin 
Franklin Bridge on a daily basis and 
probably the Lindenwold High- 
Speed Line crossing during off-peak 
hours, and weekends. Delaware 
River Port Authority Commissioners 
agreed that one of the Bridge's 10- 
foot walkways would be open 7 a.m 
to 6 p.m. seven days per week. Port 
Authority Transit officials may permit 
bicycles on the High-Speed Line 
when the walkway is closed and on 
weekends. Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey residents thus will be able to 
use both sides of the Delaware 
more easily 
Contact: John R. Bunting, Chairman, 
Delaware River Port Authority, 
Bridge Plaza, Camden, N. J. 08101, 
particularly with expressions of ap- 
proval and support of the actions. 


New Game Project 


The Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company has assisted the Pennsyl- 
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vania Game Commission in a new 
farm-game project. The Company 
made available 790 acres of land 
north of Wapwallopen, Pa., across 
the Susquehanna River from the 
Susquehanna Steam Electric Station 
Other landowners are providing an 
additional 210 acres to meet 
acreage requirements for such a 
project. These lands, primarily de- 
veloped for wildlife management, 
are open to public hunting. Other 
Power and Light Company lands in 
Game Commission projects include 
2,250 acres in Lancaster and York 
Counties and 1,600 acres in Mon- 
tour and Columbia Counties 

Contact: Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, P.O. Box 1567, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 17120 


Puerto Rico 
Recreation Study 

The Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico has ordered a 
study of the existing governmental 
organization for recreation. Objec- 
tives include preparation of a frame- 
work for recreational public policy; 
identification and analysis of existing 
governmental structure; and presen- 
tation of alternatives to improve and 
or reorganize. The study's first draft 
submitted by the Division of Admin- 
istrative Management, is being eval- 
uated by a Governor's Permanent 
Taskforce on Recreation and the 
Use of Leisure Time. 
Contact: Francisco E. Vilella, Assist- 
ant Manager, Recreational Develop- 
ment Company, P.O. Box 2923, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico 00903. 


South Carolina 
State Receives Award 

The State of South Carolina re- 
cently received the highest award 
given by the U. S. Department of the 
Interior for work in the field of out- 
door recreation. Governor James B. 
Edwards accepted the award pre- 
sented by Bureau of Outdoor Recre- 
ation Southeastern Regional Director 
Robert M. Baker of Atlanta, Ga. The 
award commends the State for the 
Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor 
Recreation Plan Council created by 
the Governor by Executive Order. 
The Council is a volunteer group of 





individuals and representatives of 
government and private agencies 
helping with all phases of compre- 
hensive planning in the State. More 
than 500 persons throughout South 
Carolina have been working with the 
Council. 

Contact: Division of State Parks, 
South Carolina Department of Parks, 
Recreation, and Tourism, Edgar A 
Brown Building, 1205 Pendleton 
Street, Columbia, S.C. 29201, on 
this and the next action 


Volunteers Build Trails 

During 1975, a volunteer work 
crew of 83 hiking enthusiasts helped 
to construct a hiking trail at Keowee- 
Toxaway State Park in northwesi 
South Carolina. The project, spon- 
sored by the State Department of 
Parks, Recreation, and Tourism, was 
the first effort of volunteers in physi- 
cal construction of a trail. It also was 
the first State Parks effort to build a 
trail suitable for overnight backpack- 
ing. Other similar projects are 
planned. 


Boy Scouts and other volunteers set up 
camp in preparation for work along the 
Keowee- Toxaway State Park hiking trail 
in northwest South Carolina 


South Dakota 
Canoe Trail Proposed 

The South Dakota Division of 
Parks and Recreation, Department 
of Game, Fish and Parks, has re- 
leased a study proposing a Big 
Sioux River Canoe Trail. 

With limited canoeing potentials in 
the State and a projected 83 per- 
cent increase in demand by 1990, 
the Department is striving to provide 
areas offering high-quality experi- 
ences. The Big Sioux could serve 
thousands each year from South 
Dakota, lowa, Minnesota, and Ne- 
braska. Total length of the proposed 
trail is 272 river miles extending 
southward from Volga, near Brook- 
ings, to the Missouri River. First to 
be developed would be a 113-mile 
segment south of Sioux Falls. 
Contact: John Popowski, Secretary, 
Department of Game, Fish and 
Parks, State Office Building, Pierre, 
S. Dak. 57501. 


First Nature Center 

South Dakota has begun develop- 
ment of the State’s first nature cen- 
ter, located 7 miles east of Sioux 
Falls. The area is located on Beaver 
Creek and will be called the Beaver 
Creek Nature Center. An existing 
hand-hewn log cabin will be re- 
stored and stocked with artifacts of 
the early west. An interpretive shel- 
ter and a system of trails will be 
constructed. Future plans call for 
acquisition of other lands to extend 
the 160-acre site, and development 
of a children’s farm, and a nature 
education building 
Contact: Lowen Schuett, Director, 
Division of Parks and Recreation, 
Department of Game, Fish and 
Parks, Pierre, S. Dak. 57501. 


Texas 
Achievement Award 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
South Central Regional Director Rol- 
land B. Handley in December 1975 
presented the Department of the 
Interior's Outdoor Receation 
Achievement Award to the Austin, 
Tex., Citizens’ Committee for a More 
Beautiful Town Lake. Accepting the 
award were Mrs. Ladybird Johnson, 
Honorary Chairman, and Les Gage 
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and Mrs. John Burns, Co-Chairmen 

Handley also presented Austin 
Parks and Recreation Director Jack 
Robinson a certificate designating 
the Town Lake Walk and Bikeway a 
National Recreation Trail, and con- 
gratulations from Interior Secretary 
Kleppe 

The Town Lake Walk and Bikeway 
consists of 10 miles of trail along the 
Colorado River through the center of 
Austin. It winds through 262-acre 
Town Lake Park, a thread that ties 
segments of the park together. 
Eventually they will tie into the over- 
all Ladybird Trail System which is in 
existence, under construction, or 
planned. 
Contact: South Central Regional 
Office, Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, listed inside the front cover. 


Bond Issues 

Austin, Tex., voters on December 
6, 1975, approved a $12.5 million 
Capital Improvement Program for 
Austin's Parks and Recreation De- 
partment. Nine out of 12 issues 
presented to the voters passed. The 
parks program will cover a 3-year 
period, including acquisition and 
development for new and existing 
parks in the city. 

Contact: Jack Robinson, Director, 
Parks and Recreation Department, 
P. O. Box 1088, Austin, Tex 78767 

Dallas, Tex., voters approved a 
$16.9 million bond issue for parks 
and recreation. 

Contact: Grover Keeton, Director, 
Parks and Recreation, City Hall, Dal- 
las, Tex. 75221. 

Harris County, Tex., voters ap- 
proved bonds totaling $175 million, 
with $5 million designated for public 
parks. This will finance acquisition of 
more than 150 acres of lands along 
Clear Creek, Cypress Creek, and 
San Jacinto River in the Houston 
Metropolitan Area. 

In 1975, Harris County Commis- 
sioners approved purchase of 14 
new parks, encompassing more 
than 500 acres of land. Costing $2.5 
million, these will increase the 
county’s park acreage more than 10 
percent. 

Contact: Andy Helms, Parks Plan- 
ner, Planning Department, 1115 
Congress, Houston, Tex. 77002. 





Virginia 
Scenic River 

The Virginia Commission of Out- 
door Recreation is completing a re- 
port which recommends that 7.5 
miles of Goose Creek from the Fau- 
quier-Loudoun County line to the 
Potomac River be included in the 
State Scenic Rivers System. The 
General Assembly and the Governor 
will both have to approve legislation 
to establish the scenic river. Goose 
Creek has been suggested as the 
site of a dam to provide domestic 
water supply for the Fairfax County 
Water Authority. The Scenic River 
designation would prevent dam con- 
struction unless specifically author- 
ized by the State’s General Assem- 
bly 
Contact: Virginia Commission of 
Outdoor Recreation, 8th Street Of- 
fice Building, 803 E. Broad Street, 
Richmond, Va. 23219 


Washington 
Financing 

Spokane, Wash., voters approved 
a $3.4 million special levy to be 
used to build an entertainment cen- 
ter at the U. S. Pavilion on the 
former Expo '74 World's Fair Site 

Seattle voters approved a 
$5,650,000 1-year excess levy for 
refurbishing and maintaining the Se- 
attle Center 

Bond issues which failed to get 
voter approval were a $300,000 pro- 
posal of Bainbridge Island and a 
$16.5 million Seattle proposal. The 
Bainbridge Island issue to be used 
for a cover on a swimming pool 
received 57 percent favorable vote; 
the Seattle issue for Seattle Center 
construction received 59.5 percent 
favorable vote. Both failed because 
State law requires that 60 percent of 
the participating voters must favor 
any proposal before it can be ap 
proved 


Northwest Trek Preserve 

Tacoma Metropolitan Park District 
is now operating a wildlife preserve 
known as Northwest Trek. Animals 
native to the Pacific Northwest range 
freely in open areas much as their 
ancestors did centuries ago. The 
preserve is developed on Horse- 


shoe Lake Ranch near Eatonville, 
Wash., which was donated by Dr 
David Hellyer and his wife, Connie 
in 1971, with a life tenure for their 
own use. A first proposal for a bond 
issue to finance the area failed to 
attain voter approval in February 
1973; a second effort resulted in 
voter acceptance of a $2.5 million 
bond issue in November 1973. In 
addition to animal populations on 
the property, Northwest Trek has a 
4-mile hiking trail plus several spec- 
tacular lookout points where Mount 
Rainier and forest lands are visible 
Contact: C. Budd Dugan, 702 “A” 
Street, Tacoma, Wash. 98402 


Tacoma, Wash., park officials now 
operate Northwest Trek, a native animal 
preserve financed by a $2.5 million bond 
issue passed in 1973 


Seattle's Nocturnal House 

Seattle, Wash., has a new 
Nocturnal House at its Woodland 
Park Zoological Gardens. The facility 
houses nocturnal animals from North 
and South America, Africa and Asia 
Financing of the $298,000 cost 
came from the 1968 Forward Thrust 
bond issues approved by voters. 
Contact: David L. Towne, Superin- 
tendent, Seattle Parks and Recrea- 
tion Department, Seattle Municipal 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 98104, on 
this and the next action. 


Nocturnal House at the Seattle, Wash.., 
Zoo is now open to the public, a result of 
bond issues passed in 1968 
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Legacy of Parks Site 

On November 24, 1975, Mayor 
Wes Uhiman of Seattle, Wash., re- 
ceived title to 8.57 acres of surplus 
Federal property from Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation Northwest Re- 
gional Director Maurice H. Lundy 
The land will be used for construc- 
tion of a Seattle Tennis Center. 


‘ 


Northwest Regional Director Maurice 
Lundy of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, (left) presented Stadium 
Homes Site, an 8.57-acre Federal 
surplus property, to Seattle’s Mayor Wes 
Uhiman for development as a tennis 
center 


In 1968, the Forward Thrust Bond 
Issue called for development of a 
citywide tennis. center, with 
$880,000 allotted. After design fees, 
sales taxes, and contingencies have 
been paid, $660,000 is available for 
center construction. 

The property, known as the Sta- 
dium Homes Site, is valued at about 
$1 million. This biings the total of 
surplus property received by Seattle 
to 409 acres valued at $5.5 million. 


Volunteers Inventory 

A trails inventory project by local 
trail users in four National Forests in 
Washington State began during 
1975. Cooperating are Mount Baker- 
Snoqualmie, Gifford Pinchot, We- 
natchee, and Olympic National For- 
ests. Inspired by an Alpine Lakes 
Protection Society inventory of 170 
trails on the Alpine Lakes area, the 
survey will collect information about 
trail condition and communications 
between trail users and the U. S. 
Forest Service. Also, information on 
trails open to off-road vehicle users, 





and abandoned trails will be sought 
Contact: Ruth Ittner, Research Con- 
sultant and Trails Inventory Project 
Coordinator, Institute of Governmen- 
tal Research, University of Washing- 
ton, 3935 University Way, Seattle, 
Waésh. 98195 


Cypress Island Land 

The Washington State Department 
of Natural Resources has purchased 
156 acres of land at the northwest 
corner of Cypress Island in the San 
Juan Group. Price paid was 
$162,000 

The Department will maintain 146 
acres as a natural area with hiking 
trails. Two sites of 5 acres each will 
be used as picnicking and camping 
areas. The Whitworth College Foun- 
dation, former owner, had planned 
to harvest timber and develop vaca- 
tion housing, but recently decided to 
sell the property to the Department 
for preservation in natural condition 
Contact: Bert L. Cole, Commissioner 
of Public Lands, Department of Nat- 
ural Resources, Public Lands and 
Security Building, Olympia, Wash 
98501 
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BOR's Northwest Regional Diamine 
Maurice Lundy; Seattle City Councilman 
John Miller; Board of Park 
Commissioners Chairman Robert E 
Kildall; and Discovery Park Advisory 
Committee members recently toured 
Discovery Park Loop Trail, designated as 
a National Urban Recreational Trail 


THE FEDERAL RECREATION SCENE 


Department of Agriculture 
Farmers Home 
Administration 
Farms and ranches throughout the 
country continue to provide much of 
the outdoor recreation available to 
the American public today. A pro- 
gram of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, provides continuing assistance 
to these privately operated public 
recreation areas 
During fiscal year 1975, the 
agency made 20 loans totaling 
$747,750 to farmers and ranchers to 
help convert all or part of their 
property to income-producing out- 
door recreation enterprises, and 7 
loans totaling $163,000 for develop- 
ment of community recreation facili- 
ties 
Other activities that may involve 
recreation development include 
— Watershed loans to soil or 
water conservation districts 
drainage districts, municipal 
corporations, or similar organi- 
zations 
Grazing association loans to 
member-owned, member-oper- 
ated and member-managed 
nonprofit associations of family 
farmers and ranchers 
Resource Conservation and 
Development (RC&D) loans to 
public agencies and nonprofit 
corporations in rural areas des- 
ignated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture as RC&D project 
areas 
Contact: Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 20250 


Forest Service and 
National Park Service 
Joint Agreement 

A new agreement between the 
Forest Service and National Park 
Service is to coordinate develop- 
ment and administration of recrea- 
tion areas and facilities 
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As a first step, Forest Service 
Chief John McGuire and National 
Park Service Director Gary Ever- 
hardt signed memoranda outlining 
principles designed to encourage 
joint decisions on recreation facilities 
and campsite reservation services 
Also covered is a formal procedure 
for exchange of personnel on proj- 
ect work details and training 
courses 

The two agency heads propose to 
examine many areas such as wilder- 
ness permits, trail use, development 
and maintenance, and campground 
and backcountry sanitation and reg- 
ulation. Hopefully, mutual problems 
can be solved and opportunities for 
the public can be expanded through 
close cooperation 
Contact: Chief, U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 20250, or Direc- 
tor, National Park Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20240 


Recreation for the 
Physically Handicapped 

“The physically handicapped wish 
to be included in the mainstream of 
life, without an inordinate amount of 
special or segregated facilities and 
programs. The Forest Service goal 
is to provide recreation sites and 
facilities which will make this possi- 
ble.’ This statement comes from 
2331.11e—Design For Use By The 
Physically Handicapped, Forest 
Service Manual Directive 

The evolution of this policy oc- 
curred as the result of considerable 
experience in planning, design, and 
management of recreation opportu- 
nities for the handicapped. As in 
other public agencies, some of the 
initial efforts tended to separate 
handicapped from nonhandicapped 
users. The result was often single 
purpose, costly, and underutilized 
facilities. 

The primary need is to eliminate 
architectural barriers which prevent 
or hinder use. Facilities designed for 








both the handicapped and those 
who are not entail little or no extra 
cost, provided the requirements are 
included in the conceptual stages of 
the project. Recreation site and fa- 
cility design is guided by the “Spec- 
ifications for Making Buildings and 
Facilities Accessible to, and Usable 
by, the Physically Handicapped 
American National Standard, ANSI, 
A117.1—1961 (R1971) 

Contact: U. S. Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 20250, on this and following 
Forest Service actions 


New Appeal Procedures 

The administrative review (appeal) 
procedures of the Forest Service are 
of interest to National Forest System 
recreation concessioners, permit- 
tees, and users. They provide expe- 
dited two-administrative-level review 
to persons aggrieved by administra- 
tive actions or written decisions of 
Forest Service officers 

The review process is designed to 
operate in a manner constrained by 
a minimum of legalistic procedural 
requirements. An aggrieved person 
can use the process without benefit 
of legal counsel; an exchange of 
letters stating reasons and facts will 
usually suffice, but opportunities for 
informal oral presentation are also 
provided 

The process is intended to pro- 
vide a thorough but speedy admin- 
istrative review from which an ag- 
grieved person may proceed to the 
courts if he desires. At the same 
time, it should avoid unnecessary 


Dripstone Trail takes visitors through a wide variety 
of cave formations. The Cathedral Room shown is the 
largest in 6 miles of explored caverns 


delays in program activities because 
of appeal status 


Forest Service 
Goes Underground 

Forest Service workers have been 
building a nature trail. But that’s not 
unusual. Yet, on this nature trail, 
there are no trees, no flowers, no 
birds, and no sunshine 

Deep under an isolated part of the 
Ozark National Forest in north cen- 
tral Arkansas, the Forest Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has labored in a dark, damp, and 
strange environment. The new na- 
ture trail winds seven-tenths of a 
mile through the upper level of an 
ancient caverns system. Blanchard 
Springs Caverns has fast become a 
visitor attraction of national signifi- 
cance 

The Dripstone Trail and all of the 
complementing surface facilities 
have been one of the most ambi- 
tious recreation efforts ever under- 
taken by the Forest Service. It has 
required 10 years of research, plan- 
ning and construction, and an ex- 
penditure of about $6 million 

Several factors influenced the de- 
cision to open these extraordinary 
caverns to the public. Discovered in 
1963, already under public owner- 
ship, this wild and unspoiled cav- 
erns system offered an exceptional 
recreation and educational opportu- 
nity. Until Forest Service develop- 
ment, the only way to enter Blan- 
chard was to go down the 70-foot 
vertical natural entrance and spend 
hours climbing on rocks and clay 


banks undeground. Because of this 
inaccessibility to most amateur cave 
explorers, the cavern system re- 
mained essentially as it had for 
millions of years. Unlike many cav- 
erns, Blanchard today is still wet, 
living, growing, and void of vandal- 
ism 

Never before had the Forest Serv- 
ice tried to develop and manage a 
caverns system of this proportion 
Trees, wildlife, water, and range are 
a familiar world, but to move under- 
ground among unfamiliar stalactites 
and stalagmites required a new ap- 
proach. Consultations and research 
with the National Park Service, uni- 
versities, interested groups, and in- 
dividuals proved invaluable. Draw- 
ing on this combined knowledge, 
the Forest Service emerged with 
their primary planning and develop- 
ment objectives. They would pursue 
a course of excellence in all aspects 
of design and construction, taking 
every possible precaution to pre- 
serve and protect the caverns. 

The Dripstone Trail has attracted 
over 250 thousand visitors since its 
opening in 1973. This influx of visi- 
tors has helped transform previously 
economically depressed Stone 
County, Ark., into a growing commu- 
nity with great future potential. It has 
fostered a large number of new 
businesses, new housing, a new 
high in bank deposits, and a per 
capita income that tripled in the 
past 10 years. Complementing the 
Blanchard Springs Cavern develop- 
ment was the opening of the multi- 
million dollar Ozark Folk Center and 


Blanchard Springs flows from the lowest of three levels of the 
caverns. Picnic areas, swimming beach and bathhouse, 
campgrounds, and amphitheater complement the Caverns Complex 





Blanchard Springs Visitor 
ncludes exhibits and a movie t 
visitor understanding 


a State park, located nearby at 
Mountain View. These two major 
attractions have been a dream 
come true to citizens of Stone 
County 

Welcoming visitors to the Blan- 
chard Springs recreation complex is 
a large spacious Visitor Center, with 
adjoining theater and exhibit build- 
ings. The developed recreation area 
also includes an amphitheater 
picnic area, swimming beach and 
bath houses, plus overnight camp- 
grounds. A short nature trail leads to 
scenic Blanchard Springs which 
flows through the lower level of the 
caverns. 

Blanchard Springs Caverns has 
been almost too successful. Overca- 
pacity crowds and long waiting pe- 
riods during the first two summers 
have resulted in nearly 75 thousand 
hopeful visitors being unable to tour 
the caverns. A second tour, now 
under construction in another level 
of the extensive caverns, will help 
relieve this problem. Visitor capacity 
is presently 930 people per day 
With the addition of the new and 
different tour, the Capacity can in- 
crease to 4,000 visitors per day. The 
caverns are open all year, except 
Christmas and New Year's Day. Re- 
servations can be made by writing: 
Forest Service, U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, P.O. Box 1, Mountain View, 
AR 72560, or by calling: (501) 757- 
2213. Tour rates are $2.50 for adults 
and $1.00 for children, ages 6-12 

After 2 years of heavy use on the 
Dripstone Trail, the delicate environ- 
ment has remained virtually un- 


More than 250,000 visitors have toured 
the caverns, with 90-minute tours of 30 
persons each leaving every 20 minutes 


changed. High quality interpretation 
and excellence in design, coupled 
with the awesome beauty of an 
unspoiled caverns system has left 
visitors with a greater appreciation 
and understanding of their natural 
world 

As one of the Nation's largest 
conservation agencies, the Forest 
Service has a responsibility to pro- 
mote an environmental awareness 
and concern for the natural world. It 
is hoped that the millions of people 
who visit this strange environment 
will in some way be enlightened 
because of the Forest Service work 
in the dark, underground world of 
Blanchard Springs Caverns 


Soil Conservation 
Service 
Michigan Projects 

Through various programs, the 
Soil Conservation Service helps to 
improve and expand recreation fa- 
cilities. Examples under the Re- 
source Conservation and Develop- 
ment program in the State of Michi- 
gan include: 

Boyne City Veteran's Memorial 
Park in Charlevoix County lies two 
blocks north of the central business 
district. It consists of 7.5 acres with 
2,200 feet of Lake Charlevoix front- 
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age. Parking areas, shelter house, 
restrooms, picnic sites, and play 
area resulted from sponsorship by 
the Boyne City Council and Charle- 
voix Soil Conservation District 

Elk Rapids Park consists of a 13- 
acre tract with 1,366 feet of frontage 
on East Grand Traverse Bay con- 
necting to Lake Michigan. Located 
0.8 miles from the center of Elk 
Rapids, it includes picnic sites, rest- 
room and change house combina- 
tion, walking paths, playground, 
group shelter, swimming and park- 
ing areas. Sponsors are the Antrim 
Soil Conservation District and Antrim 
County Commission. 

Evart Park consists of a 17-acre 
tract with 1,660 feet of Muskegon 
River frontage. Within the Evart city 
limits, it provides picnic areas, play- 
ground, sports field, group shelter, 
overnight camping, foot paths, park- 
ing area and restrooms. Sponsors 
are Evart Parks and Recreation 
Commission and Osceola Soil Con- 
servation District. 

Peterson Park, approximately 9 
acres on Lake Michigan, lies about 
2 miles northwest of Northport in 
Leelanau County. Its picnic area, 
restroom, beachcombing, rock hunt- 
ing, swimming, and sightseeing 
were made possible by the Lee- 





lanau Township Board and Leelanau 
Soil Conservation District 

Scottville City Park includes 5 
acres along the Pere Marquette 
River at the south edge of Scottville 
in Mason County. Facilities include 
campsites, picnic sites, fishing, and 
playground. Threatened by stream- 
bank erosion, protective structural 
measures have been taken. Spon- 
soring agencies are Scottville and 
Mason Soil Conservation District 
Contact: Charles M. Smith, Biologist, 
Soil Conservation Service, Room 
101, 1405 South Harrison Road, 
East Lansing, Mich. 48823 


Department 

of the Army 
Corps of Engineers 
Crime Fight 

The Secretary of the Army re- 
cently submitted a study report to 
Congress including recommenda- 
tions designed to ease crime on 
water resources development proj- 
ects open to the public 

These areas have been suffering 
many of the same social ills felt by 
highly populated areas of the U.S 

The study, carried out under con- 
tract by PRC/Public Management 
Services, Inc., McLean, Va., recom- 
mended that a mutually supported 
cooperative program be carried out 
for Federal-local visitor protection 
Specific recommendations were: 

1. That the Congress extend to 
Corps of Engineers Rangers 
the same authorities and pro- 
tection afforded other Federal 
enforcement officers 
That the Congress grant au- 
thority for the Federal Govern- 
ment to contract with local law 
enforcement agencies for ex- 
traordinary services. 

Project lands administered by the 
Corps comprise approximately 1.4 
percent, 10 million acres, of the total 
Federal lands open to the public 
These lands receive approximately 
39 percent, 352 million visits, of the 
total visitation to the Federal lands. 
Associated with this high use is a 
correspondingly high incidence of 
crime costing an estimated $15 mil- 
lion annually. 


Contact: Office of the Chief, U. S 
Army Corps of Engineers, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20314 


Flood Control Project 

The U. S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers is constructing a flood protec- 
tion project for the urbanized lower 
portions of Four Mile Run in northern 
Virginia. The area has been subject 
to damaging floods many times in 
the past. The project includes active 
and passive recreation areas, picnic 
areas, the protection of existing 
marshland areas, and with local fi- 
nancial participation by Arlington 
County and the city of Alexandria, 
pedestrian and bike trails 

As part of the project, the cities of 
Alexandria and Falls Church and the 
counties of Arlington and Fairfax are 
studying storm water detention pro- 
posals to insure that future land 
uses do not jeopardize the project 
In Arlington, land areas are almost 
fully developed and runoff rates are 
substantially fixed at maximum lev- 
els under present conditions. There- 
fore, specific on-site detention re- 
quirements in conjunction with fur- 
ther development are being exam- 
ined. On-site detention areas are 
being considered both to augment 
water supplies and serve multi-pur- 
pose recreation uses 
Contact: Mary Ellen Gleason, Arling- 
ton County Department of Transpor- 
tation, 1400 Court House Road, Ar- 
lington, Va. 22201. 


Department 
of the Interior 
Secretary of the Interior 
Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Projects 
Interior Secretary Kleppe after tak- 
ing over Department reins, quickly 
approved several Land and Water 
Conservation Fund grants. Included 
were 
Acquisition of 20 acres of prime 
ocean front property in Pinellas 
County, Fla, near Clearwater, at a 
Fund cost of $500,000 from the 
Secretary's Contingency Reserve 
Acquisition by the Cleveland, 
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Ohio, suburb of Middleburg Heights 
of 72-acre Isaac Nature Preserve at 
a Land and Water Fund cost of 
$157,050. John Crutcher, new Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, commended the State 
and the Cleveland Metropolitan Park 
District for “acting to preserve an 
outstanding natural area close to a 
major metropolitan area.” 

Acquisition of 96.2 acres of shore- 
line along the Texas Gulf Coast by 
the County of Galveston as a sea- 
shore park to serve the Houston- 
Galveston metropolitan area. The 
$200,200 grant is from the Secretary 
of the Interior's Contingency Re- 
serve. The Moody Foundation, a 
private non-profit organization, do- 
nated the local matching funds to 
Galveston County. The new aréa will 
include an outdoor amphitheater, 
overnight Camping and picknicking 
facilities, a playground, sports 
areas, a fishing pier, and historical 
interpretation of Old Fort Travis, 
used by Mexican rebels, Texans 
fighting to win freedom from Mexico, 
the Confederacy, and by U. S 
Troops in both World Wars 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Western Federal 
Regional Council 
Interagency Planning 

MONOPLAN is the name given to 
a cooperative planning program by 
the Inyo Mono Association of Gov- 
ernmental Entities (IMAGE), the Cali- 
fornia Department of Transportation, 
Inyo National Forest, and the Inte- 
grated Grant Administration (!GA) 
Program through the Western Fed- 
eral Regional Council. 

The purpose of the project is to 
complete the Monoplanning pro- 
gram to provide a comprehensive 
plan for development of resources 
of the Mammoth Lakes-Long Valley 
area of Mono County, Calif. The plan 
includes both rural and urban ele- 
ments. 

The Integrated Grant Administra- 
tion Program includes eight Federal 
agencies jointly providing assistance 
through single applications for a 
grant. 





Much of the planning effort is 
complete. Elements of the compre- 
hensive plan cover land use, com- 
munity action, capital improvements, 
and transportation. One project re- 
sult is development of land use 
intensity guidelines for the Mammoth 
Lakes Townsite. This will result in 
Capacity limits on permanent resi- 
dents and skiers on the areas 
around Mammoth. This promises a 
significant reduction in housing den- 
sity 
Contact: Webster Otis, Chairman 
Western Federal Regional Council 
Box 36098, 450 Golden Gate Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, Calif. 94102 


U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service 
National Survey Begun 

The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
in January 1976 began the fifth 
National Wildlife Recreational Sur- 
vey, in a series started in 1955. It 
will interview individuals in more 
than 100,000 households in 50 
States 
Contact: U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 20240, on this 
and the next action 


Things to Do 
Fish and Wildlife Service Director 
Lynn A. Greenwalt told the Sixth 
American Forest Congress in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in October 1975 
What is it we must do? There is a 
lengthy litany of ‘things to do.’ like 
making sure we don't drain and fill 
wetlands unnecessarily, or that we 
don't dam and channel, and con- 
struct with prodigality. We can 
assure that the forests contain 
trees for eagles and bears as well 
as sawtimber. We can control the 
kinds and amounts of chemicals 
and nutrients that flush into the 
streams and lakes of the country, 
and we can pay attention to ero- 
sion problems, which, unlike those 
of the ‘dust bowl’ days, tend to be 
derived from road construction, 
housing and industrial develop- 
ment. These activities contribute 
immensely to silting of streams 
and the clogging of lakes, 
marshes, and estuaries. The ame- 


liorative actions | have mentioned 
are effective, important, and nec- 
essary. But they do not really treat 
any more than the symptom. What 
we really need, in my view, is the 
development of a higher level of 
environmental consciousness, an 
understanding in each of us of the 
consequences of our collective 
actions. Let's call it a need for an 
environmental ethic. 


Back Bay National 
Wildlife Refuge 

Recreation vehicle traffic on the 
beach at Back Bay National Wildlife 
Refuge, Va., is now prohibited. Un- 
der rules affirmed by a court deci- 
sion in February 1975, permits are 
issued only to certain categories of 
property owners for access to their 
holdings south of the refuge. Com- 
mercial fishermen and necessary 
service vehicles are also permitted 
This phase-out of vehicles on the 
beach has resulted in a reduction in 
total recreation use of the refuge: 
however, the passive wildlife-ori- 
ented pursuits, such as wildlife ob- 
servation, photography, and hiking 
are increasing 
Contact: U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Post Office and Courthouse 
Building, Boston, Mass. 02109, on 
this and the next two actions. 


Alderson Magee of Sharon. Conn.. won 
the 1976-77 Duck Stamp competition 
with this India ink scratchboard drawing 
of Canada geese and their brood 


Barnegat Refuge 

The Fish and Wildlife Service re- 
cently acquired a 4,000-acre addi- 
tion to the Barnegat National Wildlife 
Refuge. The property. commonly 
called Little Egg Harbor, is located 
along the eastern shore of New 
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Jersey, approximately 25 miles north 
of Atlantic City. 

The property is a combination of 
tidal marsh and open water which 
provides an important feeding and 
resting area for a large variety of 
migratory birds. It will be managed 
as part of the National Wildlife Ref- 
uge System. Primary management 
of the area, begun in 1975, will 
include wildlife-oriented types of 
recreation for the general public 
where not inconsistent with wildlife 
protection 


Other Acquisitions 

Other recent Fish and Wildlife 
Service acquisitions include: 

Addition of 175.1 acres to the 
Blackwater National Wildlife Refuge 
in Dorchester County, Md. Located 
75 miles southeast of Baltimore, the 
property will protect and enhance 
the habitat for two endangered spe- 
cies, the Delmarva fox squirrel and 
the southern bald eagle. 

Addition of two parcels of land 
totaling 74.34 acres at Mason Neck 
National Wildlife Refuge in Fairfax 
County, Va. The properties lie about 
20 miles south of Washington, D. C 


Bureau of Land Management 
Nature Trail 

The Idaho Falls District Office of 
the Bureau of Land Management 
has begun working with local and 
State agencies to design a nature 
trail for physically and visually han- 
dicapped 

The trail will run close to the 
Intermountain Science Experience 


The Bureau of Land Management has 
designated 31:114 acres of public lands 
northwest of Jordan Valley. Oreg.. as 
Jordan Crater Research Natural Area 
Jordan Crater. the namesake shown. lies 
in the northwest edge of the area 





Center, which is to open in July 
1976, near the Snake River. The 
boardwalk trail will bring handi- 
Capped persons in contact with the 
river, plant life, and geological sam- 
ples. Trail markers will be printed in 
braille 

Contact: Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 20240. 


National Park Service 
Seagoing Experiences 

Several thousand youngsters will 
take part in a seagoing educational 
program as a result of an agreement 
between the National Park Service 
and Sea Ventures, Inc., a non-profit 
charitable education organization 
based in New Jersey 

Summer-long programs will give 
new experiences to disadvantaged 
inner-city children at Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and Gateway National 
Recreation Area, N. Y.-N. J. In- 
cluded will be nature study, outdoor 
crafts, and seamanship courses 

In addition, a Sea Ventures pro- 
gram called “The Bicentennial Sail’ 
will tour 20 National Park Service 
areas along the eastern seaboard 
from Florida to Massachusetts. Dur- 
ing 2- to 3-day stops at each loca- 
tion, youngsters will be able to par- 
ticipate in programs similar to the 
Golden Gate and Gateway pro- 
grams 
Contact: National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 20240 


Mining Ban Asked 

The Department of the Interior has 
asked Congress for legislation to 
halt new mining claims in five Na- 
tional Park Service areas. Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and- 
Parks Nathaniel P. Reed, spokes- 
man for the Department, also re- 
quested authority for Interior to reg- 
ulate mining on valid existing claims 
within the five areas 

Involved are Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park in Alaska, Crater Lake 
National Park in Oregon. Organ Pipe 
Cactus National Monument and Co- 
ronado National Memorial in Ari- 
zona. and Death Valley National 
Monument in California 





Reed noted that the President in 
1974 recommended to the Congress 
egislation to designate parts of 
Death Valley, Crater Lake, and Or- 
gan Pipe Cactus as units of the 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System. If enacted, these legislative 
proposals also would have closed 
these parks and monuments to new 
location, entry, and patent under the 
mining laws 





Gliding Allowed 

The National Park Service recently 
decided to revise a proposed regu- 
ation which would have banned 
hang-gliding and other powerless 
flight in National Park System units 
Under the modified proposal, hang- 
gliding and other forms of powerless 
flight will be allowed in many Na- 
tional Parks and other areas under 
specified conditions, and generally 
with written permission of the indi- 
vidual Park Superintendent 





Bureau of Reclamation 
Pueblo Reservoir 

Plans for a $12.5 million recrea- 
tional development at the Pueblo 
Reservoir State Recreation Area 
Colo., have been announced. Four 
specific areas will be developed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation over the 
next 12 years 

At Arkansas Point, there will be an 
entrance station, park headquarters 
and visitor center complex, camp- 
grounds, equestrian and hiker/biker 
trails, horse trailer and vehicle park- 
ing, picnic area, and concession 

Rocky Canyon, below the dam 
will offer spillway fishing, a swim 
beach with bathhouse, park mainte- 
nance area, and concession. Trail 
development there will tie into the 
Pueblo trail system 

The Juniper Breaks area will pro- 
vide fishing access, picnicking, and 
camping. The Northern Plains area 
will provide more developed facili- 
ties, including a first aid station 
modern campgrounds, and conces- 
sions. Opened to the public in July 
1975. the State Recreation Area now 
provides minimum facilities 
Contact: George T. O'Malley, Jr 
Director, Division of Parks and Out- 
door Recreation, 1845 Sherman 
Denver. Colo. 80203 
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Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Little Beaver Scenic River 

Interior Secretary Thomas S 
Kleppe on October 23, 1975, ap- 
proved the application of the State 
of Ohio for inclusion of some 33 
miles of Little Beaver Creek in the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System. This addition, plus a Snake 
River segment in Oregon and Idaho 
and the Rapid River in Idaho added 
by Congress in December 1975, 
bring the rivers in the National Sys- 
tem to 15. Three of the 15 are under 
State administration, including Little 
Beaver Creek and Ohio's Little 
Miami River. Little Beaver is the 
focal point of the 2,514-acre Beaver 
Creek State Park, located in eastern 
Ohio's Columbiana County 

In order for a river to be included 
in the National System under State 
administration, the State must legis- 
latively designate the river wild, sce- 
nic, or recreational, and must apply 
to the Secretary of the Interior for 
national designation 
Contact: Robert W. Teater, Director, 
Department of Natural Resources 
1952 Belcher Drive, Fountain 
Square, Columbus, Ohio 43224 


Dolores River Study 

Portions of the Dolores River, 
Colo., have been studied to deter- 
mine their suitability for inclusion ir, 
the National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System. A report including study 
results and recommendations for the 
President and Congress has been 
completed by a Federal-State study 
team under the joint leadership of 
the U. S. Forest Service, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, and the Colo- 


Spectacular cliffs and canyons mark the 
Dolores River, Colo., recommended as 
an addition to the National System of 
Wild and Scenic Rivers 





rado Department of Natural Re- 
sources. Final decisions regarding 
inclusion of the river or any of its 
segments will be made by Con- 
gress. 

Contact: Mid-Continent Regional Of- 
fice, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
listed inside the front cover. 


Kickapoo River Study 

At the request of U. S. Senator 
Gaylord Nelson, the Department of 
the Interior is studying the recreation 
potential of the Kickapoo River in 
Wisconsin. The river is the site of a 
Corps of Engineers flood control- 
recreation project. Approximately 
8,900 acres have been acquired, 
and work on the project was about 
36 percent completed when halted 
in 1975. The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation has been given respon- 
sibility for the Department of the 
Interior study. Potential National 
Recreation Area designation is one 
of several alternatives under study 
Contact: Lake Central Region, Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, 3853 
Research Park Drive, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 48104. 


Meramec River Study 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
has been authorized funds by Con- 
gress to study the proposed Mera- 
mec recreation area. Goal for the 
study is to provide initiative and 
direction for a Federal-State-local- 
private action program that will re- 
sult in the acquisition and develop- 
ment of needed recreation lands 
along the river. 

Existing plans for the 105-mile 
section of the Meramec between 


A Bureau of Outdoor Recreation study is 
evaluating the wild and scenic river 
potentials of the Meramec River in 
Missouri 


Meramec State Park and the Missis- 
sippi River have been reviewed and 
contacts made with Federal, State, 
and local units of government and 
the private sector to identify recrea- 
tional proposals for the area. During 
the initial phase of the study, it was 
decided to concentrate on the 56- 
mile section between Robertsville, 
Mo., and the Mississippi River—the 
area closest to the St. Louis metro- 
politan area. 

The Missouri Department of Natu- 
ral Resources took a lead role, be- 
coming the focal point for coordina- 
tion among interested parties in the 
State. An action program developed 
by the State, BOR, and the St. Louis 
County Parks Department for the 
lower river section has been coordi- 
nated with other Federal, State, and 
local interest groups. A Conceptual 
Plan developed subsequently is de- 
signed to provide publicly and pri- 
vately owned outdoor recreation and 
open space lands joined by private 
lands protected through agreements 
with landowners. Legal mehanisms 
suggested for securing title or other 
land use controls are fee simple 
acquisition; recreation easements; 
and conservation easements. 

The Conceptual Plan is designed 
for maximum flexibility to take ad- 
vantage of future outdoor recreation 
opportunities. Citizen participation is 
a major factor in the project's suc- 
cess 
Contact: Mid-Continent Region, Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation, P. O 
Box 25387, Denver Federal Center, 
Denver, Colo. 80225; or Missouri 
Department of Natural Resources, 
Division of Parks and Recreation, 
P. O. Box 176, Jefferson City, Mo 
65101 


Penobscot River Study 

The final report of the Penobscot 
Wild and Scenic River Study has 
been completed by the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation’s Northeast Re- 
gional Office. The report recom- 
mends that 295 miles of the Penob- 
scot’s East and West Branches to- 
gether with 164,000 acres of adja- 
cent lands be designated as a Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic River within 
the National System. 
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Contact: Northeast Region, Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation, William J. 
Green, Jr. Federal Building, 600 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


Physical Fitness Trails 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
and Zebco Division of the Brunswick 
Corporation have selected 10 loca- 
tions where new physical fitness 
trails will be developed. Brunswick 
is funding the program with a dona- 
tion 

The “parcours,” or physical fitness 
trail, which originated in Europe, is a 
1.5- to 2-mile route with 20 exercise 
stations where users bend, stretch, 
do push-ups, chin-ups, and other 
calisthenics. Locations selected are 
Seattle, Wash.; Compton, Calif.; In- 
dian Hills, Ohio; Kincheloc Air Force 
Base, Mich.; Hutchinson, Kans.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Norman, Okla.; and 
Brunswick, N. J., at Boy Scouts of 
the U.S.A. Headquarters. BOR will 
provide technical assistance to other 
areas interested in such trails. 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Walk the Line 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion’s Northeast Region reports that 
during the remainder of fiscal year 
1976, it will be working toward dedi- 
cation of 250 miles of abandoned 
railway lines for open space, trails, 
and other recreation uses. Thou- 
sands of miles of lines will become 
available through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission's railroad 
abandonment proceedings and the 
Regional Rail Reorganization Act 

The United States Railway Associ- 
ation’s Final System Plan, recently 
approved by Congress, has opened 
the door not only for an improved 
rail system but for increasing the 
number of miles of right-of-way open 
to public trail use. However, con- 
certed action is needed to preserve 
them for public recreation and open 
space 

Maurice D. Arnold, Regional Di- 
rector for BOR, says five steps need 
to be taken to realize right-of-way 
potentials: Evaluate the recreation 





opportunities, organize local sup- 
port, obtain funding, develop the 
trail or other facility, and provide for 
continual maintenance and opera- 
tion 

Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Northeast Region, 600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 


Recreational Gardening 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation re- 
gional offices will continue in 1976 
to provide recreational Community 
gardening technical assistance. The 
rocketing popularity of Community 
gardening prompted the Lake Cen- 
tral Region and the Pacific South- 
west Region to prepare technical 
publications on that recreational ac- 
tivity. Communities needing techni- 
Cal assistance in setting up or oper- 
ating gardening programs may wish 
to contact the nearest Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation regional office 
as listed inside ‘‘Action'’s” front 
cover 


Water Cleanup Conference 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and the Conservation Foun- 
dation co-sponsored a conference 
on “Water Cleanup and the Land,” 
in Boston in November 1975. The 
meeting began joint efforts by EPA 
and the Department of the Interior to 
assist State and local governments 
and private citizens in realizing rec- 
reation benefits from the Nation's 
$18 billion public investment in 
water pollution control 

When a polluted stream becomes 
clean, it attracts people and land 
development, raising property val- 
ues along the shoreline. However 
since public tax dollars financed the 
cleanup, the public should share 
more fully in the enhanced values 
One way of doing this is to establish 
public recreation areas along rivers 
before the cleanup 

One such successful project in 
the northeastern U. S. is the Nashua 
River Watershed where the green- 
way along the river is being pro- 
tected while clean water is being 
restored. As a result of efforts by the 
EPA, BOR, the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Commission, and the 


Nashua River Watershed Associa- 
tion, 400 acres of farmland have 
been purchased by The Nature 
Conservancy. Eventually the land 
will be transferred to the State for 
management by the Fish and Game 
Commission 

BOR's role in the new program 
Water Cleanup and the Land,” will 
be providing technical assistance 
and advice to Federal, State, and 
local government agencies, and pri- 
vate interests 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Northeast Region, listed inside 
the front cover, on this and the next 
two actions 


Pine Barrens Study 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the National Park Service have 
prepared an option paper on ways 
to preserve the New Jersey Pine 
Barrens 

The Pine Barrens, located in the 
crowded eastern seaboard, spread 
over about a fourth of New Jersey's 
land area. Largely undeveloped with 
an immense underground water 
supply and abundant wildlife, the 
Barrens include valuable natural and 
outdoor recreation resources 

In 1970, partly as a result of a 
National Park Service study, the 
Pinelands Environmental Council 
was established to guide State and 
local management of the area. Al- 
though the council is preparing a 
master plan for the region, New 
Jersey's Department of Environmen- 
tal Protecton asked the Interior De- 
partment also to look into ways of 
preserving the area. The Interior 
study discusses alternative ap- 
proaches, considering the pros, 
cons, and costs of the various op- 
tions 


Legacy of Parks 

As part of the “Legacy of Parks” 
program, the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation recently transferred 4 
acres of surplus Federal property to 
Middletown, R. |., for park and rec- 
reation purposes. The property, lo- 
cated on the east side of Narragan- 
sett Bay, was a U. S. Navy play- 
ground 


Under this program, surplus Fed- 
eral properties are conveyed usually 
at no cost to State and local govern- 
ments for public park and recreation 
uses. Since the program began, 
more than 544 properties including 
76,346 acres valued at approxi- 
mately $214 million have been 
added to the public recreation es- 
tate. The program is administered 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion in close cooperation with the 
President's Federal Property Council 
and the General Services Adminis- 
tration 


BOR's Northeast Regional! Director 
Maurice Arnold (second from the right) 
met with Middletown, R. |., officials to 
transfer a former U. S. Navy playground 
to the city for public recreation use 


Title X, The Job 
Opportunities Program 

Financial assistance from the De- 
partment of Commerce's Title X, Job 
Opportunities Program by the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation totals 
$1,081,531, made available through 
the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion during the summer of 1975, 
and $5,881,239 through the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
for fiscal year 1976. Combined with 
$2,748,566 of Land and Water Con- 
servation Funds and $3,161,564 of 
non-Federal funds, the total recrea- 
tion investment is $12,962,901 
These receration funds have gone to 
32 projects in 19 States 

An example is a $665,000 grant to 
the Flint, Mich., Recreation and Park 
Board for the development of 9.4 
miles of bikeway along both sides of 
the Flint River. Under the project, 





which also uses $285,000 of munici- 
pal funds, 6.75 miles of asphalt 
paths will be constructed, signs pro- 
vided, and 14 rest areas developed 
The Federal grant came from Title X 
funds, provided under the Emer- 
gency Jobs and Employment Assist- 
ance Act of 1974 

The Flint River bikeway project is 
an example of the excellent public 
use that can be made of tlood 
plains 
Contact: Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Lake Central Regional Office, 
listed inside the front cover 


Tennessee Valley 
Authority 
Recreation Use 
of Reservoir Properties 

In its continuing efforts to encour- 
age maximum local development of 
the recreation resources of the Ten- 
nessee Valley region, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority recently granted 
longer term tenure to several coun- 
ties to enhance their chances of 
obtaining a greater allocation of 
funds for more intensive develop- 
ment of park land. TVA granted a 
permanent recreation easement on 
224 acres of its Nolichucky Reser- 
voir land in east Tennessee to 
Greene County and the Town of 
Greeneville. The county and city 
have been using the land under 
easements and have already in- 
vested approximately $440,000 in 
facilities. The permanent recreation 
easement will enable them to fi- 
nance an olympic-size swimming 
pool, lighted tennis courts, paving 
and additional playground equip- 
ment. TVA granted a 50-year recre- 
ation easement to Sullivan County 
Tenn., on more than 160 acres of 
South Holston Reservoir land in up- 
per east Tennessee which the 
county has been using since 1954 

TVA granted almost 90 acres of 
its Pickwick Reservoir land to Lau- 
derdale County, Ala., to establish a 
park which will be the first devel- 
oped recreation area in the western 
part of the county 
Contact: Dr. Thomas H. Ripley, Di- 
rector, Division of Forestry, Fisher- 
ies, and Wildlife Development, Ten- 


nessee Valley Authority, Forestry 
Building, Norris, Tenn. 37828, on 
this and following TVA actions 


National Recreation Trail 

A trail in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority's demonstration area in 
outdoor recreation and environmen- 
tal education, Land Between The 
Lakes, has been designated a com- 
ponent of the National Trails System 
by the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. The Hillman Heritage Trail, the 
second National Recreation Trail in 
Land Between The Lakes, is a 10- 
mile system designed and built with 
the aid of the Kentucky Lake Chap- 
ter of the National Campers and 
Hikers Association. It has also been 
selected as part of the Kentucky 
Bicentennial Trail System, which 
winds 200 miles throughout the 
state 


Trails Symposium 

Approximately 225 people at- 
tended the Third National Trails 
Symposium held at Lake Barkley 
State Resort Park in Kentucky. The 
conference was sponsored by the 
National Trails Council, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and the University of 
Tennessee, Martin 

Trail users ranging from back- 
packers to motorcylists discussed 
ways to complement their various 
interests. The keynote speaker was 
Douglas Wheeler, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Fish and 
Wildlife and Parks. Other partici- 
pants included representatives from 
the U. S. Forest Service, the Appala- 
chian Trail Conference, Tennessee 
Division of Planning and Develop- 
ment, National Park Service, and the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 

On the agenda was a field trip to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority's 
Land Between The Lakes, where 
conferees toured some of the hike 
and bike trail complexes in the area 


Historic Sites 

Two features of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority's recreation and 
conservation education area at Land 
Between The Lakes have been des- 
ignated entries in the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places 
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The Greater Western Iron Furnace 
is the finest remaining example of 
the iron industry which once flour- 
ished in the area between Kentucky 
Lake and Lake Barkley in western 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Because 
the furnace was operated for only a 
brief time, the stack is in excellent 
condition. It stands on the original 
site, and the structure has not been 
altered since it was built 

The other entry is the site of Fort 
Henry, which served as a Confeder- 
ate defense point on the section of 
the Tennessee River known today as 
Kentucky Lake. The portion of the 
fort which survives in recognizable 
form is a series of rifle pits that 
Originally constituted part of the 
outer breastworks. TVA has con- 
structed in the area a series of 
historical trails which trace the foot- 
steps of General Grant and his 
troops as they marched from the 
site of Fort Henry to Fort Donelson 


Wilderness Camping 

An introduction to primitive sur- 
vival camping was the subject of a 
3-day Wilderness Weekend held re- 
cently at the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s Land Between The Lakes 
The American Mountain Men as- 
sisted TVA staff in demonstrations of 
Indian and frontier survival skills 
which are still effective in natural 
areas 

The object of the activities was to 
teach participants to regard a natu- 
ral area not as a hostile environ- 
ment, but rather as a place that can 
provide food, equipment, heat, shel- 
ter, and recreation. The weekend 
program considered primitive fire 
making, sheltering, methods of 
keeping warm in cold weather, for- 
aging for wild food, and direction 
finding 


Job Program Funds 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
utilizing manpower provided from 
the Federal Job Opportunities Pro- 
gram (Title X) to intensify improve- 
ment of recreation and wildlife op- 
portunities in the Tennessee Valley 
Over 1,600 concrete castings have 
been made for fish attractors, 335 of 
which were transported to Little Bear 
Creek in north Alabama. Three fish- 





ing piers were constructed in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama to provide 
better fishing access to children and 
to elderly and handicapped anglers 
In the tailwater area of Norris Dam 
in east Tennessee, wood and rock 
steps have been built to improve 
access trails; rock jetties were con- 
structed to improve high flow fishing 
access; a trail has been built along 
the bank of Norris Lake from a 
launching ramp; and access areas 
were contoured and covered with 
wood chips. Some 500 bluebird, 
500 chickadee, and 500 wren nest- 
ing houses were constructed by Job 
Opportunities Program workers in 
Virginia for installation at TVA’s Noli- 
chucky Waterfowl Sanctuary and 
Environmental Education Center 
near Greeneville, Tenn., and at other 
eastern Tennessee Valley sites 


Department 
of Transportation 
Federal Highway 


Administration 
Highway-Related Recreation 
Multi-use park, U.S.S. Massachu- 
setts, Fall River, Mass. The U.S.S 
Massachusetts Development Corpo- 
ration, a private non-profit organiza- 
tion, in quasi-partnership with the 
U.S.S. Massachusetts Memorial 
Committee, Inc., a charitable non- 
profit educational organization, 
leases 48,520 square fee of State- 
owned right-of-way under the Braga 
Bridge for parking purposes, etc., in 
connection with a War Memorial and 
Naval Museum centered around the 
Battleship U.S.S. Massachusetts. 
The ship is permanently berthed in 
Battleship Cove at. Fall River 
Approximately $500,000 has been 
expended on permanent improve- 
ments such as piers, docking facili- 
ties, parking areas, picnic tables, 
and landscaping. The area under 
the bridge has been screened and 
trees and shrubs planted. The walks 
are of crushed rock. The remainder 
of the leased area is covered with 
wood chips. Toilet facilities are lo- 
cated aboard the battleship. There 
are two souvenir shops—one 
aboard the ship and one on the 
pier. Also, an ice cream stand and a 


tourist information center located 
within the leased area enhance the 
area and add to the atmosphere of 
the memorial 

The U.S.S. Massachusetts has an 
economic impact of $2,600,000 an- 
nually in the Fall River area as a 
result of the 250,000 tourists that 
visit the battleship each year 

Corpus Christi, Tex. The area un- 
der the Corpus Christi Harbor 
Bridge has been made available to 
the city for public parking. It also 
includes sidewalks, benches, a 
viewing station and overlook 

Wilmington, Del. The area under 
Interstate 95 in Wilmington has been 
developed for use by the adjacent 
community. The facilities include a 
portable swimming pool, basketball 
shuffleboard, benches, swings, and 
other active play equipment. Parking 
facilities are also available 

Miami, Fla. Neighborhood children 
enjoy the new M. Athalie Range 
Park, named for the City of Miami 
Commissioner who played a key 
role in turning the valuable, but 
unused, space beneath an express- 
way into a playground. More than 
1,000 persons attended the dedica- 
tion and ceremonial ribbon cutting 

Kittery, Maine. A Rest Area adja- 
cent to I-95 has as its focal point a 
new Maine Information and Rest 
Center Building, a joint endeavor of 
the State Bureau of Public Improve- 
ment and the State Department of 
Transportation. Since this area is 
located at the gateway to Maine, the 
main portion of the building is ocCu- 
pied by the Maine Information Bu- 
reau and one of the wings has the 
Department of Transportation rest 
rooms. The remaining 3'/2-acre de- 
veloped site contains 75 picnic ta- 
bles, 25 outdoor cooking grills, a 
man-made pond, and playground 
equipment which is the responsibil- 
ity of the State Department of Trans- 
portation 

Fishing pier, Oregon Inlet, Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore, N.C 
During design of the Oregon Inlet 
Bridge, it was felt that some fishing 
piers would be desirable to provide 
a fishing area for local residents and 
campers. The State designed piers 
5’ wide by 1300’ long which ex- 
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tended out on both sides, at both 
ends, of the bridge. There are park- 
ing and camping facilities at both 
ends of the bridge 

Providence, R. |. In cooperation 
with other agencies, an area along 
the banks of the Providence River 
has been deveioped into a park 
area. This area was previously a 
waterfront scrap processing site for 
junked automobiles, hauled in by 
truck to be processed and loaded 
on ships for re-use. Now the area is 
a landscaped park. Recreational fa- 
cilities are available for children, 
including a bandstand extending out 
over the water for future band con- 
certs. The Federal Highway Admin- 
istration contribution to this project 
was a pedestrian bridge for local 
access to the area 

Wareham, Mass. The construction 
of a rest area was included in the 
construction of Interstate 195. Road- 
way, a boat launching ramp, and 
parking area were constructed un- 
der a separate project for the State 
Department of Natural Resources 

The proposal for the boat launch- 
ing ramp at this site was first re- 
viewed in January 1969 with the 
Department of Natural Resources, 
which indicated that there were no 
State public boat ramps along Buz- 
zards Bay between the towns of 
Mattapoisett and Falmouth on Cape 
Cod. The Department of Waterways 
prepared construction plans for the 
boat ramp, which was completed in 
July 1972 by the same contractor 
that built the highway project 

It is anticipated that future proj- 
ects will provide for planting on |- 
195, including the rest area, and for 
the construction of a comfort and 
public information building in the 
rest area 





LEGISLATIVE 
REPORT 


Federal 

Amendment to section 1336(a) of 
the National Flood Insurance Act of 
1968, as amended, Act of Decem- 
ber 23, 1975, extends for 1 year 
until December 31, 1976, the emer- 
gency implementation provisions of 
the National Flood Insurance Pro- 
gram. This will continue the availa- 
bility of federally subsidized flood 
insurance to those communities 
which have not as yet filed an 
approved flood plain plan. P. L. 94- 
173 (89 Stat. 1027) 


Regional Development Act of De- 
cember 31, 1975, extends the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development 
Act of 1965; increases the appropri- 
ation authorization for and extends 
for 1 year through fiscal year 1977 
the regional commission program 
authorized by title V of the Public 
Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965, as amended. The 
amendments to section 205 of the 
Appalachian Regional Development 
Act would, among other things, al- 
low the use of Federal funds to 
reclaim strip-mined areas on lands 
owned by private nonprofit entities 
organized under State law when 
such lands are to be used for public 
recreation, conservation, Community 
facilities or public housing. A new 
section 225 is added to the Appala- 
chian Regional Development Act 
which requires each Appalachian 
State to prepare and submit to the 
Appalachian Regional Development 
Commission a development plan for 
the area of the State within the 
Appalachian Region. P. L. 94-188 
(89 Stat. 1079). 


Hells Canyon National Recreation 
Area, Act of December 31, 1975, (1) 
establishes approximately 662,000 
acres around the Snake River along 
the Idaho-Oregon border as the 
Hells Canyon NRA; (2) designates 
within the NRA = approximately 
194,000 acres as the Hells Canyon 
Wilderness and provides for the 


study of some 110,000 acres as 
potential wilderness; (3) designates 
a 68-mile segment of the Snake 
River in Idaho and Oregon and a 
31-mile segment of the Rapid River 
in Idaho as components of the Na- 
tional Wild and Scenic Rivers Sys- 
tem; and (4) provides for the study 
of a 33-mile segment of the Snake 
River below the above segment for 
possible inclusion in the national 
system. P. L. 94-199 (89 Stat 
1117). 


State Legislation 
Florida 
Local Planning Act 

The 1974 Session of the Florida 
Legislature narrowly failed to pass 
the Local Government Comprehen- 
sive Planning Act of 1974, a major 
proposal of the Environmental Land 
Management Study (ELMS) Commit- 
tee. The 1975 Session by sizeable 
majorities passed a modified version 
and Governor Reubin Askew signed 
the new law, Chapter 75-257, Laws 
of Florida. The act requires compre- 
hensive planning by cities and 
counties. ELMS Committee general 
philosophy recognizes that only if all 
local governments get involved in 
the planning process can overall 
policy commitment benefits be ob- 
tained. 
Contract: Ney C. Landrum, Director, 
Division of Recreation and Parks, 
Department of Natural Resources, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304, on this and 
the next action. 


Reorganization 

The 1975 Legislature approved a 
massive reorganization of Florida's 
environmental agencies. Steps have 
now been taken to divide responsi- 
bilities between two major units: The 
Department of Natural Resources 
(DNR) and the new Department of 
Environmental Regulation (DER). 
This restructuring is aimed at creat- 
ing a “one-step” permitting system; 
for the first time it puts water quality 
and quantity functions into one unit, 
the DER. A 7-member board of 
gubernatorial appointees called the 
Environmental Regulation Commis- 
sion holds hearings, adopts rules, 
and makes policy for the DER. 
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Hinois 
License Break 

New Illinois legislation allows per- 
sons 65 years-of-age and older, 
blind, and disabled residents to hunt 
and fish without a license. These 
persons still have to buy permits for 
deer hunting and use of State areas, 
as well as the Federal Migratory 
Waterfowl Stamp. Illinois also allows 
these residents free or half-rate 
camping in State parks. 
Contact: Illinois Department of Con- 
servation, 602 State Office Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 62706. 


New York 
New Acts 

Governor Carey of New York re- 
cently signed several bills relating to 
the environment. They include: 

A bill requiring the preparation of 
environmental impact statements by 
State agencies, public authorities, 
counties, and other units of local 
government before undertaking con- 
struction programs. Provisions be- 
come effective June 1, 1976. Con- 
struction industry and building trade 
unions are opposed, and the act 
can be amended during the 1976 
Legislative Session. 

A bill banning alteration of bogs, 
marshes, or other freshwater wet- 
lands of 12.4 or more acres, unless 
approval is obtained from the De- 
partment of Environmental Conser- 
vation. 

A bill adding 1,033 miles of rivers, 
mostly in the Adirondack Mountains, 
to the State's Wild, Scenic, and 
Recreational Rivers System. A river 
so designated is protected from 
commercial development associated 
with dams and channelization. 
Contact: Department of Environmen- 
tal Conservation, 50 Wolf Road, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 12201. 


Pennsylvania 
Flood Plain Bill 

A Flood Plain Management Bill, 
also known as “Pennsylvania Flood 
Disaster Prevention Act,” (SB 1, PN 
855) is designed to allow local gov- 
ernments to regulate construction on 
streams prone to flooding according 
to comprehensive standards devel- 
oped by the Department of Environ- 





mental Resources and Community 
Affairs. The bill passed the Senate 
comfortably with amendments ac- 
ceptable to both the Pennsylvania 
Environmental Council-sponsored 
“Save the Flood Plains Coalition” of 
51 civic and environmental groups 
and a small, but politically potent 
coalition of local governments and 


RESOURCES 
IN REVIEW 


A Samping of Books 

Luzader, John, “Decision on the 
Hudson.” National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 20240, 1975. 80 pp., illus. 

This first book in a series on the 
American Revolution is an account 
of the Battle of Saratoga and events 
leading to it. It is sub-titled “The 
Saratoga Campaign of 1777.” Illus- 
trated in color, with nine maps, the 
booklet places in perspective the 
significance of this decisive battle of 
the war and France's ensuing alli- 
ance with the United States. 


Reiger, John F., “American 
Sportsmen and the Origins of Con- 
servation.’’ Winchester Press, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y 
10017, 1975. 266 pp. and Bibliog- 
raphy, illus. Price $10. 

The author lays a strong case for 
the leadership of sportsmen—hunt- 
ers and fishermen—in pioneering re- 
source conservation in America, the 
genesis of ecology and environmen- 
talism. “Regardless of which of the 
three main areas of early conserva- 
tion we pick—wildlife, timberlands, 
or national parks—sportsmen led 
the way,” Reiger states in the intro- 
duction. “During the 1870s and 80s, 
local and state associations forced 
one legislature after another to pass 
laws limiting and regulating the take 
of wildlife by market men and 
sportsmen alike ... Finally, in 1887, 
Theodore Roosevelt, George Bird 
Grinnell, and other prominent 
sportsmen founded the Boone and 


construction industry groups. The 
bill was scheduled to come to the 
floor of the House of Representa- 
tives which convened in January 
1976 

Contact: Pennsylvania Environmental 
Council, Inc., 225 South 15th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 


Crockett Club, named after two of 
America’s most famous hunters.” 

Reiger states an argument that 
the movement actually preceded the 
Roosevelt-Gifford Pinchot days, 
when resource conservation spread 
and became popularized throughout 
America 

The author is a professional histo- 
rian with credentials topped by a 
Ph.D. in American history from 
Northwestern University. During 7 
years of research on the subject, he 
received financial support from 
Northwestern and collaborated with 
a dozen or more authorities, libraries 
and photo archives. The book in- 
cludes a 75-page album of black 
and white photographs documenting 
the formative period in American 
resource conservation. 


Trefethen, James B., “An Ameri- 
can Crusade for Wildlife." Winches- 
ter Press and the Boone and Crock- 
ett Club. Winchester Press, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10017, 
1975. 368 pp. Price, $12.50. 

The author is publications director 
in the Washington, D. C., office of 
the Wildlife Management Institute, 
which he joined in 1948. From a 
position privileged with a broad view 
of resource conservation in the inter- 
vening years, he has researched 
and recorded the development of 
wildlife conservation in America. The 
book is interesting and enlightening, 
both for the unitiated and for those 
who have worked in conservation 
over the years. As resource conser- 
vation and wildlife management 
have developed in an inverse pyra- 
mid—from a small base of dedi- 
cated and foresighted leaders to 
increasing numbers of devoted con- 
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servationists, ecologists, and envi- 
ronmentalists—there has been 
growing difficulty in “identifying the 
players without a scorecard.” Tre- 
fethen certainly has maintained fi- 
delity in recording wildlife manage- 
ment over the years; however, the 
long-term monumental value of his 
work may lie in charting the politics, 
the people side, of wildlife and other 
natural resources conservation. 


Reports and Analyses 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
National Park Service, ‘Nationwide 
Symposium on Urban Recreation,” 
Proceedings of a June 1975 confer- 
ence held at Reston, Va. Single 
copies available free upon request 
from the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, or the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20240. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
New England River Basins Commis- 
sion, “The River's Reach. Connecti- 
cut River Supplemental Flood Man- 
agement Study, Outdoor Recreation 
Impacts, Phase Il, Part V.” National 
Technical Information Service, 5285 
Port Royal Road, Springfield, Va. 
22161, 1975. 100 pp. Price $5. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
New England River Basins Commis- 
sion, “A Report to the New England 
River Basin Commission on Outdoor 
Recreation with Application to the 
Supplemental Flood Management 
Study of the Comprehensive Water 
and Related Land Resources Inves- 
tigation of the Connecticut River 
Basin,” Plan of Study Task BOR 
1.6B (1.1), Part V, Recreation. Na- 
tional Technical Information Service, 





5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, 
Va. 22161, 1974. 87 pp. Price $5 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Southeast Region, and Office of 
Coastal Zone Management, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, “Recreation in 
the Coastal Zone,” Proceedings of a 
March 1975 conference held at St 
Petersburg, Fla. Limited copies are 
available from Southeast Region as 
listed inside the front cover 


Council on Environmental Quality, 
“The Delaware River Basin: An Envi- 
ronmental Assessment of Three 
Centuries of Change.” Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C 
20402, 1975. 87 pp. Price $1.55: 
stock number 4111-00018 

This is an analysis of how a broad 
range of environmental issues im- 
pact on the varied environments of 
one geographical region. it de- 
scribes water resources and water 
uses in the Basin, the successful 
efforts to improve air quality, envi- 
ronmental problems in the cities, 
patterns of growth and sprawl in the 
suburbs, the recreation land boom 
in the mountains, and emerging 
conflicts among recreation, oil and 
gas-related industrialization, and tra- 
ditional life styles. The report looks 
at the impact of many on the river 
from the earliest settlements, and 
also identifies the tough decisions 
on environmental issues the region 
must make in the future. 


Council on Environmental Quality, 
“Recreation on Water Supply Reser- 
voirs: A Handbook for Increased 
Use.” Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20402, 1975. 138 pp 
Price $2.05, Stock no. 041-011- 
00027-1. 


Urban Systems Research and En- 
gineering, Inc., under contract with 
the Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity, prepared this citizens’ handbook 
for planning increased recreation 
use of water supply reservoirs and 
nearby lands with emphasis on 
those States where such uses are 
generally not now permitted. For 
those States, the report includes an 


inventory of reservoirs as well as the 
State laws and regulations that gov- 
ern their use 

While directed at increasing rec- 
reation use at reservoirs where it is 
restricted or prohibited, the hand- 
book also has valuable information 
how to plan and design recreation 
facilities for all bodies of water 


General Accounting Office, ‘“Na- 
tional Attempts to Reduce Losses 
from Floods by Planning for and 
Controlling the Uses of Flood-Prone 
Lands.’ U.S. General Accounting 
Office, Distribution Section, P. O. 
Box 1021, Washington, D. C. 20013, 
1975. 74 pp. Price $1 


This audit of programs found 
Federal 

The unified national program for 
reducing flood losses was proposed 
in 1966 and 8 years later the pro- 
gram is still not completely imple- 
mented. 

We believe that the lack of prog- 
ress by Federal agencies in consid- 
ering flood hazards in their own 
programs demonstrates the need for 
the Office of Management and 
Budget to take a more active role in 
monitoring Federal efforts and for 
the Water Resources Council to fulfill 
its leadership role more promptly. 
State and Local 

Of six States visited, two had 
enacted statewide flood plain legis- 
lation, one had provided more strin- 
gent building codes for flood-prone 
areas, and the other three had not 
enacted legislation. 

Many localities had not requested 
Federal assistance to identify flood 
hazards and the techniques to re- 
duce flood losses. In some cases 
where Federal assistance was ob- 
tained, there had been a lack of 
action to enact State or local land 
use ordinances that would minimize 
the effects of flooding. 


Geological Survey, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior: 

“Effects of Urban Development on 
Floods in Northern Virginia.’ GS 
Water-Supply Paper 2001-C. 

“Flood Inundation and Effects of 
Urbanization in Metropolitan Char- 
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lotte, N. C.,"" GS Water-Supply Paper 
1591-C ; 

“Hydraulic and Hydrologic As- 
pects of Flood-Plain Planning,” GS 
Water-Supply Paper 1526 

“Flood Information for Flood-Plain 
Planning,” GS Circular 539 

“Urban Sprawl and Flooding in 
Southern California,’ GS Circular 
601-B 

“Flood-Hazard Mapping in Metro- 
politan Chicago,” GS Circular 601- 
C 

“Extent and Development of Ur- 
ban Flood Plains,” GS Circular 601- 
J 

‘“Flood-Prone Area of Franklin, 
Ind.,"” Flood-Inundation Map 

Water-Supply Papers may be pur- 
chased from the Survey's Branch of 
Distribution, Eastern Region, 1200 
South Eads Street, Arlington, Va 
22202. Circulars may be obtained 
free from the same address. The 
Flood-Inundation Map listed can be 
obtained from the Water Resources 
Division's District Office, Room 516, 
611 North Park Avenue, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 46204. 

In addition to the publications 
listed, flood-inundation maps are 
available for several thousand areas 
of the Nation. Information on maps 
and their availability may be ob- 
tained from district offices of the 
U.S. Geological Survey. 


Kentucky Development Cabinet. 
“Impact of Kentucky State Resort 
Parks on Local and State Econo- 
mies.’ Kentucky Development Cabi- 
net, Frankfort, Ky. 40601, 1975. 

The State Development Cabinet 
and the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission cooperated in this study of 
impacts of three Kentucky State 
Parks, Greenbo Lake. Carter Caves. 
and Natural Bridge. Net income 
benefits from the parks to the local 
areas were more than 11 times 
greater than those benefits derived 
before the park lands were acquired 
by the State. Consultant for the 
study was Melville H. Cohee. Wis- 
consin Department of Natural Re- 
sources 


Miernik. Michael. and Seader. 
David. “Analyzing the Suitability of 





Flood Plains for Recreational Pu 
poses, paper submitted for the 
57th Annual Conference of the 
American Institute of Planners, San 
Antonio, Tex. Parsons, Brinckerhoff 
Quade and Douglas, Inc., Engi- 
neers, One Penn Plaza, 250 West 
34th Street, New York, N.Y. 10001, 
1975. 29 pp 

This paper presents a technique 
developed to determine the relative 
Suitability of areas within and adja- 
cent to flood plains for a variety of 
recreational uses. It was designed 
to provide Fairfax County, Va., with 
a planning tool for staff use in 
analyzing the recreational value of 
the county's stream system. The 
method uses nomograph techniques 
in a graphical analysis system 
based upon the work of Luna Leo- 
pold. The technique uses a series of 
six physical, esthetic, access and 
environmental factors to determine 
he compatibility of any segment of 
he stream system with various po- 
tential recreational uses. However, 
the authors point out that the ana- 





lytic framework has the flexibility to 
accept more factors and measure- 
nent systems 





Miller, H. Crane, “Coastal Flood 
Plain Management and the National 
Flood Insurance Program: A Case 
Study of Three Rhode Island Com- 
munities." November 1975, Environ- 
mental Comment. The Urban Land 
Institute, 1200 18th Street, N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20036, 1975. pp 
2-14. Price, part of membership 
dues, $20 per year to non-members 

In addition to the case study, the 
November 1975 issue reports on the 
National Flood Plain Forum, and 
cites the following: 

In testimony in June before the 

Senate Subcommittee on Housing 

and Urban Affairs of the Commit- 

tee on Banking, Housing, and 

Urban Affairs, J. Robert Hunter, 

Acting Administrator of the Fed- 

eral Insurance Administration 

(FIA), estimates that there are just 

over 20,000 flood prone commu- 

nities in the United States 

As of September 30, 1975, FIA 

had completed flood hazard 

maps on 15,529 and 12,391 are 


now eligible to participate in the 
Federal program, according to 
HUD figures. Of the 20 largest 
cities in the United States, all but 
two—San Francisco and Wash- 
ington, D.C.—are now eligible to 
be part of the national flood insur- 
ance program 


National Association of Conserva- 
tion Districts, “National Conference 
on Flood Plain Management,” Pro- 
ceedings of a conference held July 
24-25, 1974, in Washington, D.C., 
under sponsorship of the American 
Forestry Association, the American 
Society of Planning Officials, the 
Council of State Governments, Keep 
America Beautiful, Inc., the National 
Association of Conservation Dis- 
tricts, the Soil Conservation Society 
of America, the Sport Fishing Insti- 
tute, and the Wildlife Management 
Institute. National Association of 
Conservation Districts Service De- 
partment, P.O. Box 855, League 
City, Tex. 77573. 261 pp 


New England River Basins Com- 
mission, “How to Guide Growth in 
Southeastern New England,” Report 
of the Southeastern New England 
Water and Related Land Resources 
Study. National Technical Informa- 
tion Service, 5285 Port Royal Road, 
Springfield, Va. 22161, 1975. 307 
pp. Price $9.25 


Phippen, George R., “On a Flood 
Plain: Can a Right Go Wrong?” 
Water Spectrum, Vol. 6, No. 1, 1974, 
pp. 31-37. U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, Directorate of Civil Works, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
Forrestal Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
20314 

The author, Chief of the Corps’ 
Flood Plain Management Services, 
discusses the rights of the individual 
flood plain property owner, types of 
losses, statutory authority to regu- 
late, taxing policies, and judicial 
interpretations. 


South Carolina Land Resources 
Commission, “Flood Plain Manage- 
ment in South Carolina.” South Car- 
olina Land Resources Conservation 
Commission, 1400 Lady Street, Box 
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11708, Columbia, S.C. 29211, 1975. 
95 pp 

This report is designed to help the 
Commission fulfill its responsibility 
for coordination of statewide flood 
plain management. It discusses the 
nature of flooding and flood prob- 
lems, describes basic management 
methods, describes available data 
on flooding in the State, determines 
the needs and problems of flood 
plain management, and provides 
basic references to flood plain man- 
agement information 


U.S. Travel Data Center, “Bicen- 
tennial Travel Intentions Survey—2,” 
done for the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration. U.S 
Travel Data Center, 1100 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C 
20036, 1976. 92 pp. Price $12 

A national public opinion survey 
indicates that 32 percent or 46 mil- 
lion U.S. Adult residents now believe 
it is “very or fairly likely” they will 
visit a Bicentennial site or event on a 
1976 vacation trip. The automobile 
or camper will dominate this travel; 
85 percent going on a Bicentennial 
vacation say they will travel by mo- 
tor vehicle; Washington, D.C., is the 
most popular city planned for visita- 
tion. Vacations will be longer in 
1976, with 27 percent of prospective 
vacationers saying they will stay 18 
nights or more, compared with 14 
percent in 1975; 43 percent say 
they envision vacations of 10 to 18 
nights compared with 30 percent 
with that intent in 1975. 


U.S. Water Resources Council, 
“Regulation of Flood Hazard Areas 
to Reduce Flood Losses,” Two Vol- 
umes. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 20402, Vol. 1, 
1971; Vol. 2, 1972. Vol. 1, 578 pp.; 
Vol. 2, 389 pp. Price, Vol. 1, $2.50; 
Vol. 2, $2 

These books are based upon 
studies by the University of Wiscon- 
sin's Center for Resource Policy 
Studies, School of Natural Re- 
sources, in cooperation with the 
Water Resources Council, Corps of 
Engineers, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Department of Housing and Ur- 





ban Development, U.S. Geological 
Survey, and Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Conclusions were that regu- 
lations can play a major role in 
reducing but not ending flood dam- 
ages; that they should be backed 
by enabling statutes in each State; 
and that they should be a part of or 
result from comprehensive wa- 
tershed planning. 

The two volumes include informa- 
tion on existing State and local pro- 
grams and model statutes, ordi- 
nances, and other regulatory meas- 
ures designed to assist flood plain 
planners and managers. 


Wildlife Management Institute, 
“National Nongame Wildlife Report.” 
Wildlife Management Institute, 709 
Wire Building, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, 
1975. 112 pp. Price, $1 each, or 
$0.70 for bulk orders of 10 copies or 
more, plus postage. 

This first report of a national study 
of nongame fish and wildlife pro- 
gram funding was conducted under 
contract with the President's Council 
on Environmental Quality and the 
Department of the Interior. It recom- 
mends creation of a new Federal- 
State program specifically for non- 
game species. The U.S. Senate 
Commerce Committee drafted legis- 
lation to implement the study recom- 
mendations. 


Booklets, Pamphlets, 
and Other Aids 

Corps of Engineers, ‘Flood Plain 
—Handle With Care!" Department 


of the Army, Corps of Engineers, 
Civil Works Directorate, Forrestal 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20314, 
1974. 32 pp. Single copies, free 

Discusses the need for flood plain 
planning, the services available to 
assist State and local governments 
in planning, and the sources of such 
services. 


Horizons ‘76, “Horizons '76 |dea- 
book.” American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Administration, 2401 E Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20276, 
1976. 34 pp., in draft. Free. 

The Ideabook is a directory of 
Horizons projects which illustrate 


representative and successful Hori- 
zons efforts that citizens in local 
communities can undertake for the 
Bicentennial Celebration. 


Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
“Planning and Design of Outdoor 
Recreation Facilities.’ Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C 
20402,1975.175 pp. Illus. Price, $5, 
Stock number 008-022-00096-8. 

This is a new government techni- 
cal manual for development of out- 
door recreation areas and facilities 
It presents orderly planning se- 
quences leading to sample building 
plans for 11 major types of facilities 
for camping, bathing, lodging, 
shooting, boating, picnicking, horse- 
back riding, and winter sports. It 
includes 59 illustrations, many in 
color, tables of site and building 
design criteria, tables of guide plan 
layouts of building elements, and a 
table of space requirements for var- 
ious site elements. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Lake Central Region, “Technical As- 
sistance Bulletin No. 4—Community 
Gardening: A Guide to Organization 
and Development.” Lake Central 
Regional Office, Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, 3853 Research Park 
Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. Free. 

The bulletin discusses many as- 
pects of organizing and operating a 
community recreational gardening 
program. Among the subjects cov- 
ered are funding and budgeting, 
signing up gardeners, publicity, plot 
design, education of gardeners and 
administrators, potential problems, 
communicating with participants, le- 
gal problems, and support facilities 
and services. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Department of the Interior, and De- 
partment of Agriculture, “Wild and 
Scenic Rivers.’’ Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
revised 1975. 16 pp. Price, $0.45, 
Stock no. 024-016-00073-1. 

The publication provides a sketch 
of the Wild and Scenic Rivers Pro- 
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gram including a status report on 
the National System, with map. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Department of the Interior, “Ques- 
tion: Have You Taken Advantage of 
... Corridors; Municipal Water Sup- 
plies; Flood Plains, Waste Treatment 
Facilities; Industrial Lands; Power 
Generation Sites; State and Federal 
Lands For Outdoor Recreation?” 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, 1975. 14 pp. 
Price, $0.40, Stock no. 024-016- 
00079-0. 

The booklet discusses the possi- 
bilities for recreational use of the 
areas listed in the title and suggests 
some others. 


Colorado Water Users Associa- 
tion, “Man and the Colorado: A 
River for the Benefit of All.” Colo- 
rado River Water Users Association, 
P.O. Box 19090, Las Vegas, Nev. 
89119. 14 pp. Free. 

Also, “Living with a Water Giant: 
The Colorado River.” 10 pp. Free. 

The Colorado River and its tribu- 
taries affect the people of seven 
States: Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
California. These booklets provide 
information on the resources, prob- 
lems, and management programs 
along the Colorado. Of especial in- 
terest are efforts to control floods 
along the river valley and to provide 
outdoor recreation on suitable sites. 


Indiana Department of Natural Re- 
sources, “Canoe Guide.” Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, 616 
State office Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 46204, 1975. 108 pp. Price, $2. 

Completed by the Department's 
Division of Outdoor Recreation, this 
publication includes a brief descrip- 
tion and map for each of 21 rivers 
and streams in the State. It includes 
descriptions of access points, points 
of interest, dams, portages, shuttle 
routes for put-in and take-out sites, 
and techniques of paddling and trip 
planning. 


Maryland Environmental Trust, 
“Conservation Easements." The 





Maryland Environmental Trust, 8 
East Mulberry Street, Baltimore, Md 
21202, 1974. 24 pp 

The publication answers a number 
of important questions that are 
keys to understanding the easement 
process. It also provides information 
on legal aspects and particularly on 
Federal and State taxes 


Palmer, Timothy, “Susquehanna 
Waterway: The West Branch in Ly- 
coming County.” Grit Publishing 
Company, 1975. 56 pp. 

This is a poetic yet realistic ac- 
count of a canoe trip down the West 
Branch of the Susquehanna River in 
Lycoming County. Particular issues 
such as flood plain management, 
farming, pollution, water supply, and 
recreation in the context of the 
river's unique personality are ad- 
dressed by the author. The booklet 
also contains a bibliography and 
three foldout maps 


Tennesse Valley Authority, “Little 
Tennessee Valley Canoe Trails.” 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Recrea- 
tion Resources Branch, Division of 
Forestry, Fisheries and Wildlife De- 
velopment, Norris, Tenn. 37828. Sin- 
gle copies, free. This brochure is a 
guide to the middle portion of the 
Little Tennessee, Raven Fork, Nan- 
tahala, Oconaluftee, Tuckaseege, 
and Tellico Rivers. It contains a 
map, detailed river descriptions, and 
other technical data. 

Also, ‘Tennessee Valley Canoe 
Trails." This brochure serves as a 
key to the telephone recorded 
guage readings TVA makes availa- 
ble to the public on the more popu- 
lar float streams in the Tennessee 
Valley. Up-to-date readings may be 
obtained through a telephone re- 
cording on 615-525-5751. The pam- 
phiet lists minimum and optimum 
streamflow ratings, includes a Sce- 
nic and Recreation Stream Location 
Map, and other pertinent data. Sin- 
gle copies free from TVA as listed 
above. 


Bibliographies 

Loucks, Daniel P., Editor, “Mul- 
tiobjective Water Resources Plan- 
ning: A Bibliography.” U. S. Depart- 


ment of the Interior, Office of Water 
Research and Technology, Water 
Resources Scientific Information 
Center, Washington, D. C. 20240, 
1975 


Napier, Ted L., Yoesting, Dan, 
and O'Leary, Joseph, “Bibliography 
of Outdoor Recreation and Leisure 
A Decade of Research.” North Cen- 
tral Research Strategy Committee on 
Natural Resource Development, 
funds provided by the Farm Foun- 
dation. Available from Agricultural 
Experiment Stations in the North 
Central States, 1975. 66 pp. Free 


Owens, David W., ‘Public Rights 
in Shoreline Recreation Areas: A 
Selectively Annotated Bibliography.” 
Center for Urban and Regional 
Studies, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1975. 50 pp 
Price, $5 from Council of Planning 
Librarians, P.O. Box 229, Monticello, 
lll. 61856. 


Tennessee Valley Authority, 
“Flood Damage Prevention: An In- 
dexed Bibliography.’’ Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Technical Library, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 37902, 1973. 56 pp 


Newsletter 

National Audubon Society, “Na- 
ture Center News.” Nature Center 
Planning Division, National Audubon 
Society, 950 Third Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 10022. This quarterly 
newsletter is sent without charge to 
professional staff members of nature 
centers, environmental educators, 
schools, colleges, universities, and 
conservation organizations as well 
as National Audubon chapters and 
affiliates. It covers subjects such as 
innovative facilities, programs and 
teaching tips for nature centers, and 
acts as a clearinghouse for the ex- 
change of ideas and techniques for 
establishing, operating, and main- 
taining nature centers. 


RESEARCH 


Cabelli, V. J.; Dufour, A. P.; and 
Levin, M. A.; “The Impact of Pollu- 
tion on Marine Bathing Beaches: An 
Epidemiological Study.” Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, National 
Environmental Research Center, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45268, 1975 Draft 
24 pp., typewritten 


This paper reports data from two 
summers of epidemiological-micro- 
biological surveys at bathing 
beaches in the vicinity of New York 
City, specifically beaches in the vi- 
cinity of 20th Street on Coney Island 
and 67th Street and Riis Park at the 
Rockaways. The studies seek to 
determine whether the incidence of 
illness among swimmers can be 
correlated to some microbial or 
chemical indicators of water quality 
Data from the two summers showed 
agreement between Escherichia coli 
and enterococcus densities and the 
rate of gastro-intestinal symptoms 


Department of Environmental Re- 
sources, “Pennsylvania Scenic Riv- 
ers Inventory.” Department of Envi- 
ronmental Resources, P. O. Box 
1467, Harrisburg, Pa. 17120, 1976 
(Copy not reviewed) 


A citizen-government task force 
has gathered and reviewed informa- 
tion on Pennsylvania scenic rivers. 
The Department expected to release 
the inventory in January 1976. The 
studies analyzed 245 rivers. Criteria 
for evaluation were: Inherent natural 
qualities; extent and nature of man- 
made development; and recreational 
potential. Streams are categorized 
into first, second, and third priorities 
for further study and planning nec- 
essary to the inclusion of streams in 
the Scenic Rivers System 





RECREATION PERSONALITIES 


Congressional Award 

The National Recreation and Park 
Association recently honored U. S 
Senator Henry M. Jackson of Wash- 
ington State with its National 
Congressional Award. Jack W 
Moody, President of NRPA’s Board 
of Trustees, made the award citing 
Sen. Jackson as a key member of 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, and the spon- 
sor of the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund Act, the Historic Preser- 
vation Fund Act, the Federal Lands 
for Parks and Recreation Act, the 
National Environmental Policy Act, 
and the Alaska Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act. His leadership helped to 
establish the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, the Redwoods National 
Park, the North Cascades National 
Park, the Gateway National Recrea- 
tion Areas, the Youth Conservation 
Corps, and the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality 





U. S. Senator Henry Jackson (right), 
received the National Congressional 
Award presented by Jack W. Moody 
President of the National Recreation and 
Park Association's Board of Directors 


More Awards 

Arnold “Red” Halpern, Superin- 
tendent of the Coeur d’ Alene Park 
and Recreation Department, recently 
received the Idaho Recreation and 
Parks Society's Outstanding Fellow- 
ship Award for outstanding leader- 
ship 

Linda M. Ripa, University of |daho 
student in wildland recreation, won a 
$1,600 scholarship for 4-H and 
other community activities 

Ernest A. Martinez, Land Negotia- 
tor, became Colorado Parks and 
Outdoor Recreation Division's Parks 
Person for the Year, 1975 


Linda M. Ripa receives congratulations 
from Dr. John Ehrehreich, University of 
Idaho Dean of the College of Forestry, 
Wildlife, and Range Sciences (left), and 
Maurice Johnson, State 4-H Leader, 
University Extension Service 


Ernest A. Martinez, Colorado Division of 
Parks and Outdoor Recreation’s Parks 
Person for 1975 


Appointments 

Kent Frizzell of Kansas became 
Under Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior. As Solicitor of the 
Department since April 1973, Frizzell 
served as Acting Under Secretary 
and Acting Secretary a number of 
times as needed 

George W. Milias of Gilroy, Calif., 
became Deputy Director of the U. S 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Milias had 
served as Director of Environmental 
Quality for the Department of De- 
fense, Deputy Regional Administra- 
tor of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and California State As- 
semblyman. In 1970, he was the 
California Wildlife Federation's Con- 
servationist of the Year 

Russell E. Dickenson, Deputy Di- 
rector of the National Park Service 
since 1973, became Director of the 
agency's Pacific Northwest Region 

Theodore R. Schubert of Ellicott. 
Colo., became Chairman of the Col- 
orado Board of Parks and Outdoor 
Recreation, succeeding Herbert | 
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Jones of Denver. Jones is a former 
BOR employee 

Max M. Vezzani is new Chief 
Parks Enforcement Officer for the 
Colorado Division of Parks and Out- 
door Recreation 

Dr. Larry Neal is new Chairman of 
the Department of Recreation and 
Park Management at the University 
of Oregon at Eugene, replacing Dr 
Phyllis Ford 

Leonard E. Wilson became Chair- 
man of the Bicycle Manufacturers 
Association. He is Executive Vice 
President of the AMF Wheel Goods 
Division 

Roy W. Muth became Director of 
Technical Services for the Interna- 
tional Snowmobile Industry Associa- 
tion, primarily concerned with snow- 
mobile safety 


Theodore R. Schubert is new Chairman 
of the Colorado Board of Parks and 
Outdoor Recreation 


Dr. Larry Neal is the University of 
Oregon's new Chairman of the 
Department of Recreation and Park 
Management 


A Retirement 

William Frederickson, Jr., recently 
retired after 45 years of service with 
the Los Angeles, Calif, Recreation 
and Parks Department. His most 
recent post was General Manager 
for the Department. 
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